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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME V. 


Every one knows the story, that when Sir Walter Ralegh was writing the 
“ History of the World,” in the Tower of London, he overheard two boys 
quarrelling over the facts of an incident that had happened the day before, 
and said to himself, “If these two boys cannot agree on an event which 
occurred almost before their own eyes, how can any one be profited by the 
narrative which I am writing of events which occurred in ages long past ?” 
Like to this is the story that Sir Robert Walpole, when someone in his 
old age offered to read to him a volume of history, replied, “ Anything but 
history ; I, by my long political experience, know that all history is lying.” 

The sentiment expressed by these two celebrated men finds a response 
<m many minds, when they are invited to judge of the value of history. 
It is a natural objection founded on the supposed impossibility of arriving 
at the truth of past events. And to this has been added in modern times 
the yet deeper prejudice that the narrative of human affairs, with its com- 
plexities, uncertainties, and ambiguities, falls into the shade before the 
steadfast, immovable, demonstrable march of scientific truth. 

To both these objections the answer may be found in the primary 
sense of the word “ History.” It means an inquiry, a sifting, a cross- 
examination of previous events, with the endeavour of eliciting from them 
their most vital and essential points. 

First, even with regard to that more superficial difficulty suggested by 
the two English statesmen, it may be truly said that the careful history 
of the complex events of past times is more to be depended upon than the 
conflicting statements of contemporaries and eye-witnesses, such as bred 
in Sir Walter Ralegh and Sir Robert Walpole an incurable suspicion 
of all history. At the time when events are taking place, rumours, 
passions, prejudices, combine in obscuring both the facts themselves and 
the minds by which those facts are received. It is only after years have 
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elapsed that the documents, the letters, the despatches, the rectifications of 
contradictions, are fully brought to light; and thus the narratives of careful 
historians are almost always more trustworthy than any single narratives 
of those who lived at the time. It is in this aspect of history that the 
value of what may be called its antiquarian accessories comes most fully 
to view. ‘Traditions of personages unknown at the time, but handed on 
from generation to generation, may in the century afterwards, for the 
first time, appear above the surface and then become imbedded in the 
solid substratum of the whole record. Legal documents, state papers, 
which could not be seen by passing partisans, are revealed at Simancas 
or the Vatican, or in the Venetian archives, to the careful inquirer; and in 
this way truth is discovered and falsehood exposed by methods which 
the aged statesman could not disclose nor the two boys in the street have 
known. There is an ancient maxim, Quod non est in actis non fuit in factis 
(‘ what cannot be proved by legal acts cannot have a place in historic facts”); 
but it is equally true, Quod est in actis fuit in factis (“what is witnessed in 
a legal act is the best proof of what has actually occurred in fact”). The 
story of Edwy’s marriage with Elgiva, or of Tracy’s shipwreck on the 
coast of Apulia, long discredited, has been corroborated beyond dispute 
by finding signatures, under particular circumstances, attached to a 
charter or a will. Geography also contributes its consolidating testimony. 
When every living witness has perished, the mountain and the river still 
remain to bear testimony to the accuracy of some narrative which, without 
these dumb attestations, would have remained in doubt. There is nothing 
so permanent, said a distinguished antiquarian scholar, as that which is 
“writ in water ;” a spring, a pool may carry conviction of the identity of a 
locality and an event when every work of man around it has disappeared. 
Secondly, it is in the power of a careful historian by this sifting 
process to reproduce the events of the time as they would have appeared, 
not merely to one or two bystanders, but to the general mind of the period. 
The saying of the Duke of Wellington, that a battle is like a ball, in which 
no one knows what is going on except in the particular part in which he is 
engaged, may be true enough at the moment; but it is the privilege of the 
military historian to make himself present in all the parts of the battle at 
once, and thus to place the reader in the position not merely of one who is 
engaged in a particular battalion, but of one who follows battalion from 
battalion to every part of the field. It is this which makes Macaulay’s 
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“ History of England” so pre-eminently attractive. We sometimes hear 
the complaint brought against it that it cannot be true, because it is as 
interesting as a romance. Rather we may reverse the complaint, and say, 
that because it is as interesting as a romance, and because the events of the 
time in which we live are more interesting than any romance to those who 
enter into them keenly, therefore the probability is that an history so 
exciting is true. Where, for example, as in the trial of the seven bishops, the 
historian has reproduced the whole scene from a collection of innumerable 
particulars in caricatures, gazettes, private letters, public pleadings, we have 
a security that the event is placed before us, it may be, perhaps, as it would 
have appeared to an active partisan, but still to a partisan who took in, as 
far as was possible, all the streams of excitement with which the atmosphere 
was at that time pervaded. 

Thirdly, it is almost a necessary process of the sifting and critical 
character of history that the faculty of discrimination, the sense of pro- 
portion, so necessary to a right appreciation of all events, should be brought 
into operation. The fury of party spirit, however much it may be prolonged 
in ages subsequent to the events which called it forth, is at any rate brought 
under some kind of control; and characters, like Joan of Are or Spinoza, 
which were utterly beyond the reach of the contending factions of the time 
to discern, assume, as before a divine judgment-seat, something of their true 
value; and it is in this respect that history assumes one of its noblest 
attributes, because it tends to keep alive in the human mind that detestation 
of evil and that admiration of good which form the most secure guarantees 
of the immortality of the human spirit. When Matthew Paris, the best 
of early English chroniclers, questioned in his own mind whether it was 
worth his while to attempt the history of his country, he was consoled by 
the reflection of the sacred text, “The just shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.” It is because history keeps the just in everlasting 
remembrance, separates the just from the unjust, and preserves the 
balance between the complex shades of all the characters which hover in the 
interval, that it has become an important element in religion itself. No 
doubt the principle of religion in the human mind is independent of any 
external facts, whether of science or history; but the sense of solidity given 
by history to the conception of those great spiritual qualities which are 
of the essence of religion, is of itself an almost indispensable aid to the 
continuance of religion in the heart of man. 
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Fourthly, the careful and impartial investigation of facts, so far from 
reducing history to a merely prosaic description or calendar of passing 
events, brings it at once within the reach and demands the assistance of 
the highest exercise of imagination. It was not without reason that the 
ancients represented Clio, the genius of history, to be the first of the Muses. 
In many branches of theology and of philosophy the first requirement is 
to perceive likenesses in the midst of differences; but in history almost the 
first requirement is to be able to see unlikenesses in the midst of similarities. 
Nothing is more difficult than to form an adequate conception of the 
vast differences which exist between our own epoch and those which 
have gone before, and it is in the reproduction of these differences in all 
their vividness that the imaginative quality of the historian is most 
constantly demanded. No merely contemporaneous records, unless summed 
up by the calm investigation and vivifying imagination of later times, can 
give an insight into the dark, perhaps inscrutable problem of the laws by 
which the course of human events is regulated. The petty motives, the 
small contradictions, which occupied the whole horizon of Sir Robert 
Walpole in his declining age, and of the boys whom Sir Walter Ralegh saw 
from his prison-window, prevent that wide judgment which alone can take 
in the various and multiform elements which, from a more distant view, 
can be perceived. It has been sometimes said that there are only two fields 
of life in which the idea of an over-ruling Providence is forced upon the 
mind of man: One is the contemplation of his own individual experiences. 
That is autobiography ; the other is the progress of events on the largest 
scale. That is the philosophy of history. 

Two gioups of instances may be given to illustrate this view of historic 
philosophy. One is the succession of race to race, of religion to religion, of 
genius to genius, which to the ancient local chronicler was almost impossible, 
but which to the modern historian has become almost a new revelation, 
almost a second nature. The earliest glimpse of this truth appears in the 
Book of Daniel; when empire after empire, each with its successive guardian 
angel, passes before the mind of the prophet. It reached its full develop- 
ment when in our time complete expression was given to it in Lessing’s 
“ Education of the Human Race,” or in Hegel’s “Philosophy of History.” 
Comparative mythology, comparative religion, the detection of modern 
elements in ancient history, and of ancient elements in modern history , 
the general survey of manners, as by Voltaire or Montesquieu, all pertain to 
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this wider investigation of human concerns, and invest it with a philo- 
sophic, if not a scientific aspect. 

Another group is that which fixes the mind on what may be called 
the dramatic and tragical aspect of the life of man. It is true that this 
aspect will strike contemporary beholders, from the constraining power of 
natural sympathy; but still, in order for such incidents to have their full 
force, they must be elevated into a region beyond the obscuring influences 
of local and personal passions. The failure of the Athenian expedition to 
Syracuse, the murder of Julius Caesar, the death of Mary Queen of Scots or 
Charles the First, have an effect on later days such as they could not have 
produced amidst the disturbing excitements of the moment—that is to say, 
the appeal to the purely sympathetic, compassionate, and, in the highest 
sense of the word, philanthropic emotions of the heart, strikes only with full 
force when the incidents loom through the shadows of the past without 
entanglement in the small and trivial particularities of the moment. These 
critical and catastrophic incidents give to history a richness from which 
the milk of human kindness and the fire of human passion will always 
be drawn in unfailing abundance. It is thus that the historical books 
of the Old Testament were in former times included amongst the books 
of the Prophets. It is thus that when historians have been not merely 
chroniclers, but men of genius, their histories rise to the rank of finished 
works of art. The collision of Asia with Europe as described by Herodotus, 
is an epic. The vicissitudes of the Peloponnesian war as presented by 
Thucydides, the lights and shadows of the reign of Tiberius and his suc- 
cessors as presented by Tacitus, are tragedies. The narrative of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, by Gibbon, of the English Revolution, by 
Macaulay, where every chapter, every sentence, almost every word, are 
written with a view to the whole, might stand in the Palace of Art side 
by side with the Parthenon or the Paradise Lost. The romances of Walter 
Scott, with all their inaccuracies, are by reason of the marvellous insight of 
their author into the characteristics of former times, ingredients of the best 
kind of historical instruction. “Where have you learned the history of 
England?” it was asked of the greatest statesman of the last century. 
As Ralegh and Walpole began, so Lord Chatham’s reply shall end these 


words—“ In the Plays of Shakespeare.” 
A. P. STANLEY. 
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THE earliest of Greek historians, in the proper sense of the term, was a 
native of Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria, which, at the time of his 
birth, was governed by Artemisia, a vassal queen of the great king of 
Persia. His father was named Lyxes; his mother, Dryo, was sister of 
Panyasis, one of the revivers. of epic poetry, and the author of an 
“ Hereacleas,” which was highly esteemed by the ancients. It is supposed 
that the poet superintended the education of his nephew, and inspired 
him with that love of the beautiful and the true, that desire to know and to 
see, which is the essential quality of a good historian. Probably Herodotus 
commenced, in early life, that series of visits to distant lands in the course of 
which he amassed those precious materials that were afterwards so artisti- 
cally worked up in his immortal history. Nothing positive is recorded, 
however, of the studies which occupied his early years, or of the circum- 
stances which favoured the development of his genius. When he was about 
thirty years of age a rebellion broke out at Halicarnassus. Panyasis was put 
to death by Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia, and Herodotus was compelled 
to flee to Samos, which became his second country. There he found devoted 
and powerful allies, who assisted him in freeing his compatriots from the 
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yoke of Lygdamis ; but after he had satisfied his vengeance, he experienced 
so many disappointments, that he quitted Greece Proper, and fixed his 
residence at Thurii, near the ancient Sybaris, in Lucania, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. Several ancient authors, indeed, call him “the 
Thurian,” on account of his prolonged residence in that city. 

The passion to know, to see, and to relate, appears to have taken 
possession of the mind of Herodotus in his youthful days. First of all he 
visited Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as Elephantis, and passed 
through Libra, Phoenicia, Babylon, and probably Persia. He also travelled 
in Macedonia, Thrace, and Scythia, beyond the Danube and the Borysthenes. 
He penetrated to the extremity of the Pontus Euxinus, and sojourned for 
some time in every place which contained anything likely to gratify his 
insatiable curiosity. It is needless to say that if the great historian visited 
the countries of the East, the Greek cities of Asia, and the northern 
extremities of the Hellenic world, he did not neglect to make himself 
acquainted thoroughly, and in detail, with all the localities of European 
Greece—with the cities, temples, and battle-fields of the continent and of 
the isles. Tradition has it that on the conclusion of these voyages he placed 
in order the information he had acquired, and that when he had completed 
this great work he read it to the Greeks who were assembled for the 
Olympian Games. His auditors were so charmed with the recital that they 
gave the name of one of the Nine Muses to each of the nine books into 
which his history is divided. It is added that Thucydides, then fifteen years 
of age, who was present at this reading, could not help shedding tears of 
admiration, and that Herodotus, noticing his tears, predicted for the young 
man a brilliant future. Criticism has proved this pretty story to be a mere 
invention; but another statement, which carries with it a greater appearance 
of truth, is that when thirty-eight years old Herodotus went to Athens on 
the occasion of the grand Panathenian festivals, and there read in public 
fragments of his work, still incomplete, but certain portions of which were 
already in the state in which they have been handed down to us. The 
audience received the work with enthusiastic applause, and awarded to the 
incomparable narrator a prize of ten talents, besides bestowing upon him 
by acclamation the title of “ Father of History.” 

Up to that period the narration of past events had been undertaken 
only by the logographers, or chroniclers, who merely described what had 
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occurred in their own or in foreign countries, people by people, and town by 
town, without any connexion. Herodotus made an immense advance in 
historical composition, by giving unity to a multitude of apparently discon- 
nected occurrences which had taken place in Europe and in Asia. The link 
connecting the whole he sought for and found, not like the more advanced 
of the chroniclers in the traditional series of genealogies, but in an idea—the 
idea, as profound as it is true, as dramatic as it is popular, of the old quarrel 
between the East and the West. 

Herodotus raised prose narrative to the height of poetry. Ancients 
and moderns have alike been struck, in various points of view, by the 
analogy between the work of Homer and that of the Father of History. 
Homer sang; Herodotus wrote; but both were animated with the same 
inspiration, with the same thought, at once national and poetic, for they 
both addressed themselves to Greece in order to glorify her in her past, to 
delight and to instruct her people. 

The veracity of Herodotus has been sometimes questioned, even by 
the ancients, but the researches of modern travellers, and the discoveries of 
science, show that his detractors were not unfrequently in the wrong. As to 
his style, the most able critics of antiquity proclaim its perfection, not 
because it is entirely free from irregularities of construction, but because the 
phraseology is always simple, clear, harmonious, and brilliant, displaying all 
those qualities which are most calculated to captivate the mind. The author 
used the Ionian dialect in the composition of his History, which comprises 
the most remarkable occurrences within a period of 240 years, from the 
reign of Cyrus, the first king of Persia, to that of Xerxes, when the historian 
was living. 

That which charms the readers of Herodotus is, as a foreign critic has 
justly observed, that childlike simplicity of heart which is ever the companion 
of an incorruptible love of truth, and that happy and winning style which 
cannot be attained by any art or pathetic excitement, and is found only 
where manners are true to nature; for while other pleasing discourses of men 
roll along like torrents, and noisily hurry through their short existence, the 
silver stream of his words flows on without concern, sure of its immortal 
source, everywhere pure and transparent, whether it be shallow or deep; 
and the fear of ridicule, which sways the whole world, affects not the sublime 
simplicity of his mind. 
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HHRODOTUS: HIS WORKS 


ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS FROM THE HISTORY. 


First Book: CLtio. 


Causes of the War between Greece and Persia. Conquests of Creesus. 
Visit of Solon to the Court of Croesus. State of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus. Early History of Sparta. Account of Cyrus. Reduction of 
Asiatic Greeks. Description of Babylon, &c. 


SeconD Book: Eurerpt. 


Accession of Cambyses; he invades Egypt. Description of Egypt. Con- 
nection of the Religions of Egypt and Greece. Cheops, his Pyramid. 
Invasion of Sennacherib. Egyptian Mysteries, &c. 


Tuirp Book: THALIA. 


‘ Causes of Quarrel between Persia and Egypt. Invasion of Egypt. Severities 
of Cambyses towards the Egyptians. Darius obtains the Kingdom. 
Persian Expedition against Samos. Revolt and Reduction of Babylon, &c. 


FourtH Book: MELPOMENE. 


Description of Scythia. Hatred of Foreign Customs. March of Darius 
through Scythia. Customs of the Libyans, &c. 


Firra Book: TErPsIcHORE. 


Customs of the Thracians. Submission of Macedonia. Recent History of 
Sparta. Recent History of Athens. Defeat of the Greeks. Persians 
recover the Hellespont, &c. 
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| SixtH Book: Erato. 

Miletus threatened by the Persians. Fall of Miletus. Phcenicians Ravage 
the Chersonese. Submission of Algina and the Islands. Account 
of Miltiades. Persians land at Marathon. Division among Athenian 
Generals. Battle of Marathon. Return of the Expedition to Asia, Wc. 


SEVENTH Book: POLYMNIA. 


Preparations of Darius against Greece. Death of Darius. Preparations of 
Xerxes. Xerxes reaches Sardis. Reviews his Troops. Alarm of the 
Greeks. Themistocles. Pass of Thermopylae. Death of Leonidas. 
Passage of the Persians, &c. 


ErautH Book: URANIA. 


The Greek Fleet at Artemisium. Proceedings of Themistocles. Terrible 
Storm. Discomfiture of the Persians. Persian Fleet at Phalerum. 
Battle of Salamis. Exploit of Aristides. Xerxes’ March to the Helles- 
pont. Honours paid to Themistocles, &c. 


Nintu Book: CALLIOPE. 


Mardonius marches against Athens. Warned by the Argives Retreats. 
Battle of Platzea. Mardonius Slain. Siege of Thebes. Battle of 
Mycalé. Persians retreat to Sardis. Athenians return, bringing the 
Shore Cables of Xerxes’ Bridges, &c. 
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“Hyle, who was the owner of gold mines in that part of Thrace which is 
Peippiatte to the island of Thasus. Thucydides was educated in philosophy » 
~ by“Anaxagoras, and in eloquence by Antiphon. 
ft is recorded that when Herodotus read fragments of his History at 
’ the Olympian Games (n.c. 456) the applause he elicited aroused the enthu- 
-siism of. Thucydides, then fifteen years of age, who at once resolved to 
_ fellow in the footsteps of the Father of History. As to the authenticity of 
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GREATEST GREEK HISTORIAN 


THUCYDIDES was a native of Halimus, a demos of Attica, dependent upon 
the phyle Leontis. He was related to Cimon, son of Miltiades, the hero of 
Marathon, and was also allied to the kings of Thrace, Cimon having married 
one of them—Olorus. The father of Thucydides was likewise named Olorus, 
and the future historian married, at an early age, a very rich lady of Scapte 
Hyle, who was the owner of gold mines in that part of Thrace which is 
opposite to the island of Thasus. Thucydides was educated in philosophy 
by Anaxagoras, and in eloquence by Antiphon. 

It is recorded that when Herodotus read fragments of his History at 
the Olympian Games (B.c. 456) the applause he elicited aroused the enthu- 
siasm of Thucydides, then fifteen years of age, who at once resolved to 
follow in the footsteps of the Father of History. As to the authenticity of 
this story critics are divided in opinion. At all events a long time elapsed 
before he gave outward proofs of his vocation, for up to the mature age of 
forty-five, Thucydides was known only as one of the most wealthy per- 
sonages of his day. His enormous riches, indeed, gave rise to all kinds of 
suspicions, and finally were the cause of his losing the popular favour. 

In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war he was entrusted with a 
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military command in Thrace, and resided at Thasus. At that period 
Thrace was partly under the dominion of Athens. Amphipolis, besieged 
by Brasidas, implored the assistance of Thucydides, who, if his political 
adversaries are to be believed, was so very slow in getting his troops 
together, that he was unable to prevent the capture of Amphipolis, and 
only succeeded, with the utmost difficulty, in saving Hion, where he had 
taken refuge, and whither Brasidas went to besiege him. Thucydides, on 
the contrary, maintains that his conduct was without reproach; that he 
sacrificed a considerable part of his private fortune in equipping the troops 
and hastening the expedition ; and that if he were unable to save Amphi- 
polis it was owing to the circumstance that Brasidas, dreading his approach, 
bribed some of the principal citizens to surrender the place, as soon as he 
knew the Athenian general was encamped near Hion, and this, of course, 
rendered useless the succour which the latter brought to the besieged city. 

However this may be, the demagogue Cleon accused Thucydides, and 
easily procured the condemnation of a man whose military capacity appeared 
doubtful, and whose immense wealth made him an object of suspicion. 
Thucydides was accordingly sent into banishment. 

The majority of his biographers assert that he withdrew to Thasus, and 
there undertook the composition of his “‘ History of the Peloponnesian War,” 
which has given immortality to his name; but in point of fact Thasus 
remained for thirteen years longer under the dominion of Athens, and con- 
sequently he could not have resided there after his banishment. It is 
probable that Thucydides passed those thirteen years in the Peloponnesus 
itself, that is to say in the enemy’s country. He says himself that he was 
thoroughly conversant with the affairs of Lacedzemonia, “on account of his 
exile” ; and asa conscientious and veracious historian he must have made it 
his duty to visit the scene of the events which he intended to narrate. 
At great expense he collected for his History a mass of documents and 
authorities which could not have been so complete if they had not been 
gathered on the spot. 

Thucydides passed the latter years of his life at Scapte Hyle, where 
he possessed extensive domains. It was there that he gave the finishing 
touch to his book, which he brought down only to the twenty-second year 
of the Peloponnesian war, from which period it was continued by 
Theopompus and Xenophon. 
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Thucydides obtained permission to return to Athens when Thrasibulus 
restored the democratic government and proclaimed an amnesty. A special 
decree was, however, necessary for the recall of Thucydides, who as a 
descendant of the Pisistratide, was excluded from the operation of the 
general pardon. The decree was granted at the instance of Oenobius, to 
whom, on account of this good action, a statue was erected in the 
Akropolis. It is far from certain whether Thucydides ever took advantage 
of this decree and revisited his native land. He came to a tragic end, being 
assassinated by robbers, most probably at Scapte Hyle. 

Thucydides excelled in the two great points which form a just his- 
torian, truth and eloquence. The voice of antiquity is unanimous in lauding 
his veracity ; never is the slightest doubt raised in this respect. He was 
uninfluenced by fear or flattery, and, as he himself says, his only thought in 
writing was for posterity. It is not the historian, but the history itself, that 
seems to speak. He wanted no opportunities of knowing the truth, and he 
does not appear to have misrepresented it; for though some have fancied 
him to be a little malevolent towards his country, because the usage he had 
received would have made most men so, yet he has not written anything 
that discovers such a passion. His manner of writing is coherent, perspi- 
cuous, and persuasive, yet close, strong, and pithy. The ancients have 
spoken of him in the highest terms; and if Herodotus, as his senior, 
obtained the title of “The Father of History” it is generally admitted 
that Thucydides is the better historian. Plutarch says that Thucydides 
“aims always at this, to make his auditor a spectator, and to excite in his 
reader the same passions with those who were beholders.” Then, enume- 
rating some examples, “these things,” he says, “are so described, and so 
evidently set before our eyes, that the mind of the reader is no less affected, 
than if he had been present in the actions.” Confiding in the consciousness 
of his genius, Thucydides did not fear to predict that his work would go 
down to the remotest ages as a monument ever profitable to all; and the 
succeeding ages have confirmed his prophecy. Nothing now remains of the 
masterpieces of the great painters of his time, and we possess but a few 
fragments of the works of the illustrious sculptors and architects who were 
contemporary with him, but the work of Thucydides himself still exists, 
and can never perish, so that in future ages men will always admire Pericles, 
Brasidas, Nicias, Alcibiades, Antiphon, and the other great men whose 
characters he has drawn. 
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THE ¢ atest of the orators of antiquity was a native of the demos of 
Peeania near Athens, being the son of an armourer, who had acquired, by 
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the exercise of his calling, a handsome fortune. The father, at his death, 
entrusted his son to the guardianship of two of his cousins and one of his 
friends. These guardians, unfaithful to their trust, recklessly squandered 
nearly the whole of the property. It appears nevertheless that Demosthenes 
“rec sived an excellent education. According to a tradition handed down 
by Plutarch, and generally adopted, it was while listening to the eloquence 
’ Callistratus, one of the glories of the Athenian bar, that Demosthenes _ , 
first felt within him a strong desire to become an orator. On coming of age a 
ee J summoned his guardians before the public tribunals, and pleaded against 
> then with such success that one. of them was condemned to pay him ten 
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a@ to contend with serious physical defects, and the means he employed 
been frequently cited as an example of rare energy and 
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GREATEST ORATOR OF THE WORLD 


THE greatest of the orators of antiquity was a native of the demos of 
Peeania near Athens, being the son of an armourer, who had acquired, by 
the exercise of his calling, a handsome fortune. The father, at his death, 
entrusted his son to the guardianship of two of his cousins and one of his 
friends. These guardians, unfaithful to their trust, recklessly squandered 
nearly the whole of the property. It appears nevertheless that Demosthenes 
received an excellent education. According to a tradition handed down 
by Plutarch, and generally adopted, it was while listening to the eloquence 
of Callistratus, one of the glories of the Athenian bar, that Demosthenes 
first felt within him a strong desire to become an orator. On coming of age 
he summoned his guardians before the public tribunals, and pleaded against 
them with such success that one of them was condemned to pay him ten 
talents. . 

This was the first time Demosthenes distinguished himself by his 
eloquence, but these attempts revealed to him his shortcomings as an orator. 
He had to contend with serious physical defects, and the means he employed 
to remedy them have been frequently cited as an example of rare energy and 
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perseverance. He had an impediment in his speech, which for a long time 
would not suffer him to pronounce the letter R. Moreover he had a weak 
voice, a short breath, and a very uncouth and ungracious manner; yet by 
dint of resolution and infinite pains he overcame all these defects. He accus- 
tomed himself to climb up steep and craggy places to facilitate his breathing 
and strengthen his voice ; he declaimed with pebbles in his mouth to remedy 
the imperfection in his speech; he placed a looking-glass before him to 
correct the awkwardness of his gesture ; and he learned of the best actors the 
proper graces of action and pronunciation, which he thought of so much con- 
sequence that he made the whole art of oratory in a manner to consist of 
them. But whatever stress he laid upon the exterior part of speaking, 
he was also very careful about the matter and style, forming the latter upon 
the model of Thucydides, whose history for that purpose he transcribed 
eight several times. So intent was he upon his study that he would often 
retire into a cave of the earth, and shave half his head, so that he could 
not with decency appear abroad till his hair was grown again. He also 
accustomed himself to harangue on the sea-shore, where the agitation of the 
waves gave him an idea of the motions in a popular assembly, and served 
to prepare and fortify him against them. Doubtless it was this energetic 
application to study which led those who envied his success to say that 
his orations “smelt of the lamp ;” but he could truly retort that his lamp 
did not shine on the same kind of works as theirs. 

An interval of several years elapsed before he reappeared in the 
tribune, but this time his eloquence achieved the most signal and the most 
brilliant success. His orations laid the foundation of his reputation, which 
became so great that in 355 B.c. he was raised to the dignity of a member 
of the council. He was now about to enter into the most brilliant phase of 
his career, when he showed himself to be at once an ardent patriot, a 
consummate statesman, and an irresistible orator. 

He exerted all his influence and all his eloquence to thwart the 
ambitious designs of Philip, king of Macedonia, who, meditating the subju- 
gation of Greece, developed his plan of aggrandisement and made slow but 
sure progress towards the attainment of his object, by employing, in turn, 
deceit, power, and corruption. Demosthenes was the first to divine the real 
character of Philip's policy; he watched its gradual development; and when 
he thought the opportune moment had arrived, his voice, echoing from the 
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tribune of Athens to every corner of Greece, denounced the ambitious 
projects of the tyrant. Each new undertaking and every fresh invasion 
was the signal for a renewed outburst of fervid eloquence on the part of 
Demosthenes; and, for more than fifteen years, Philip was unable to take a 
step in advance without finding himself confronted by this unyielding adver- 
sary, whom he feared more than all the fleets and armies of the Atheniaus. 
It was against the King of Macedonia that he directed those marvellous 
orations which are known under the name of the “ Philippics,’ or 
“ Olynthiacs”; and he succeeded at last in forming against that monarch 
a league, at the head of which were Athens and Thebes. 

The orator was himself present at the battle of Cheronea, which 
placed Greece at the mercy of Philip. On the death of that king the hopes 
of Demosthenes revived, and at his instigation the Greek cities again formed 
a league against Macedonia. Alexander repressed this renewed attempt at 
independence by the destruction of Thebes, but he pardoned Athens and her 
patriotic orator. In the years which followed these events the city resounded 
with accusations of venality. Aischines, the representative of the Macedo- 
nian party, indirectly brought a charge against Demosthenes by attacking 
Ctesiphon, who had promoted the decree under which Demosthenes had 
been crowned for his patriotism. This gave rise to the famous discourse 
“Of the Crown.” Being compelled to justify himself for having given to 
his country advice which only brought about disasters, the grand orator 
triumphed over his base adversary by opposing to the materialist doctrine 
of interest the sublime philosophy of duty, of honour, and of devotion to 
one’s country. He was less successful when the same antipathies obliged 
him to exile himself from Athens in consequence of a charge— apparently 
calumnious—of having accepted a bribe from the governor of Babylon. 

After Alexander’s death Demosthenes was restored, his entry into 
Athens being marked with every demonstration of joy. He became the 
soul of a new league which was formed among the Greek cities against the 
Macedonians. The confederacy was broken up, however, by Antipater, and 
Demosthenes retired to the island of Calauria off the coast of Argolis, where, 
being still pursued by the satellites of Antipater, he terminated his life by 
poisoning himself in the Temple of Neptune. 

The orations of Demosthenes, of which sixty-one have been preserved, 
are the most sublime monuments of human eloquence and patriotism. 
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History, says Coleridge, is resolvable into a series of biographies of a few 
earnest and powerful men. For the large results of human action, which 
are the proper subject of history, are traceable ultimately, not to the masses 
that play their noisy bustling part upon the stage of life, but to a few com- 
manding minds that move them. In some cases this control is exercised by 
one who takes no part in the actions he has inspired; in others, by men who 
themselves act with those they lead. To the latter class belongs M. Tullius 
Cicero, the great Roman orator, perhaps, with one decisive exception, the 
greatest master in all time of the art of eloquent speech. For more than 
thirty years he was one of the most conspicuous figures in the political and 
forensic fields of the Roman republic, holding public office for more than 
twenty years, and wielding so powerful an influence that each political party 
coveted to have him on its side, and felt its strength augmented or impaired 
by his accession or withdrawal. His lot was cast in the last age of the great 
Republic; a turbulent time, full of harsh discords and brutal deeds, the out- 
come and the evidence of conflicting personal ambitions and rivalries, which 
rushed in to fill the place left almost void of the old pure patriotism. 
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Among his eminent contemporaries were Sylla, Pompey, Cesar, Cato, 
Antony, Brutus, and Cassius. 

The orator was the eldest son of M. Tullius Cicero and his wife Helvia, 
both of honourable descent, and was born at the family seat near Arpinum,— 
the birthplace likewise of Caius Marius—January 3, B.c. 106. His father 
spared no pains to give him the best education then to be had, especially 
with a view to fitting him for the public service. Neither his health nor his 
tastes qualified him for a soldier’s life; he therefore chose, as the next best 
path to advancement, the profession of the law. He applied himself to a 
wide variety of studies under the most eminent teachers, and attended 
diligently the pleadings in the law courts and the public speeches of the 
magistrates. He cultivated poetical composition and produced several 
original works and translations; but this was merely boyish play and was 
soon dropped. He served one campaign in the Social War, under Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo, father of Pompey the Great, and then he had done with 
soldiering. 

At length, in B.c. 81, when Sylla had overthrown not only the Marian 
party but the constitution itself, and had assumed the dictatorship, Cicero 
made his first appearance as a pleader. By his second oration, in defence of 
Sextus Roscius against a charge of parricide, he won high distinction, and 
also ran the risk of the dictator’s displeasure. He soon after left Rome, and 
continued his studies at Athens, in Asia Minor, and at Rhodes for two 
years. After the death of Sylla he returned to Rome, and in 75 entered 
upon his official career as queestor in Sicily. By his justice and integrity in 
this capacity he endeared himself to the people. At the request of the 
Sicilians he undertook in 70 the impeachment of Verres, who, as praetor in 
the island, had been guilty of scandalous extortion and cruelty. So gross 
was the case, and so overwhelming the evidence, that Hortensius, the 
advocate of Verres, threw up his brief; and the defendant went into exile. 
Meanwhile, Cicero had been elected adile. In the year of his preetorship 
(66) he delivered the great speech (pro lege Manilia), which secured for 
Pompey the command in the Mithridatic war, and the virtual dictatorship of 
the Kast. The object of his highest ambition was attained in 64, when he 
was chosen one of the consuls for the ensuing year. At this election one of 
his competitors was Catiline; and in order to exclude the latter the 
senatorial and popular parties joined their forces in supporting Cicero. The 
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orator now allied himself with the aristocratic party, and step by step 
alienated his former friends. His consulship was rendered memorable by 
his discovery and frustration of the conspiracy of Catiline. The decisive 
energy which he displayed in this emergency was hardly paralleled on any 
subsequent occasion. ‘The service which he had rendered was nothing less 
than the salvation of the republic, for which he was abundantly honoured, 
and received the title of “father of his country.” But his vanity showed 
itself offensively in continual boasting; and this, with other causes, con- 
tributed to the decline of his popularity. Early in 58 proceedings were 
begun by Clodius, as Ceesar’s tool, to bring about the banishment of Cicero. 
The friends he had trusted in left him to his fate, and by the advice of Cato 
he quitted Rome and Italy to wait for better times. But his courage failed 
him, and he poured forth unmanly lamentations. Rome, with its Senate- 
house and its forum, was his world. 


“ Hence banished is banished from the world, 
And world’s exile is death.” 


A bill, however, was passed the next year for his recall; and his return 
along the Appian Way was a kind of triumph. Liberal compensation was 
awarded to him for the loss of his property and the destruction of his houses. 
He now confined himself mostly to professional pursuits, and avoided 
entangling himself in political affairs. In 53 he was admitted to the College 
of Augurs, and the next year he reluctantly accepted the post of governor 
of Cilicia. When he returned to Rome at the beginning of 49 the second 
civil war was on the point of breaking out between Cesar and Pompey. 
After much hesitation Cicero joined Pompey in the East. The next year, 
however, Cesar, victor at Pharsalia, became master of the Roman world, and 
Cicero turned his back on the vanquished ; but he did not venture to show 
himself at Rome until the autumn of 47, when Cesar visited him in his 
retreat at Brundisium, and gave him permission to return. 

Cicero now shut himself up with his books, and busied himself with the 
composition of his works on philosophy and rhetoric. But domestic troubles 
pressed upon him in his seclusion. He had now reached his sixty-first year, 
and after more than thirty years of married life he divorced his wife 
Terentia. The reasons for this step are not clearly known, but are con- 
ceivable. Almost immediately afterwards he married his young and wealthy 
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ward Publilia. He was embarrassed with debt at the time. Soon after this 
second marriage his only daughter, Tullia, deeply beloved, died in childbed. 
This was the sharpest sorrow of his life. He had but just before parted 
with his only son, and before the year closed he had divorced his young 
wife, in whom he did not find the sympathy and consolation he needed. 
From public failures and private distresses he turned the more earnestly 
to his books and his philosophy. 

During this period he appeared to be the intimate friend of Cesar; 
but when Ceesar had fallen by the hands of Brutus and his fellow con- 
spirators (Ides of March, 44), Cicero openly applauded the deed, and 
took the part of the republicans. There is no evidence that he was privy 
to the conspiracy, but it is hardly possible to believe that he knew nothing 
of it. He fled from Rome, but soon returned, and, rising to the height of 
the great occasion, he displayed, in opposition to Antony, a vigour and 
an energy long unusual with him. In rapid succession he now delivered 
the series of fourteen orations against Antony, which he named after the 
‘“Philippics” of Demosthenes, and which rank among the most powerful 
of his speeches. This magnificent eftort cost him his life. Antony could 
not forgive him; and when a proscription was planned by the Triumvirs, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, Antony demanded the life of Cicero. As 
soon as the tidings reached him at his Tusculan villa, he fled, hoping to 
escape by sea; but he was overtaken in a wood by night, and, forbidding his 
attendants to resist, his head and hands were struck off by the pursuers 
(December 7, 43). They were sent to Rome, and with unpardonable 
brutality were exposed, by command of Antony, on the rostra, the scene 
of the orator’s living triumphs. 

The character of Cicero has been depicted by panegyrists, and by 
calumniators. As usual, the truth probably lies between the extreme views. 
As a man he was distinguished by steadfast integrity and justice, “ faithful 
among the faithless” of the time. Learned, philosophic, and genial, he won 
a host of friends, and was singularly free from envy and jealousy of rivals. 
As a statesman, indeed, he failed to fulfil the promise of his early manhood, 
chietly for want of the robustness of character which was needed to cope with 
the difficulties and dangers of the evil times on which he had fallen. As an 
author, both by his orations and his writings on speculative and political 
philosophy, he takes a very high place, and has reaped the admiration and 
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love of thoughtful students through generation after generation. He does not, 
indeed, bear the palm of the originator or discoverer in philosophy, but the 
merit of lucid expositor. He loved Plato chiefly, and founded his dialogues 
“The Republic” and “The Laws” on the great works of Plato bearing the 
same titles. In other treatises or dialogues, the “ De Officiis,” “ Academica,” 
“ De Finibus,” “ Tusculanz Disputationes,” ‘“‘ De Natura Deorum,” &c., he sets 
forth and discusses the doctrines of various Greek philosophers on the most 
concerning questions of human existence. Last, not least, among his writings 
are to be named his “ Familiar Letters,” of which about eight hundred are 
extant, half of them being addressed to his lifelong friend Atticus. ‘“ These,” 
says Middleton, his admiring English biographer, “ may justly be called the 
memoirs of the times, for they contain not only a distinct account of every 
memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence each of them 
proceeded.” His works as a whole form the most authentic monuments of 
the events of his age. Moreover, in addition to their intrinsic worth, philo- 
sophical, historical, and biographical, they possess the charm of consummate 
literary style, and present to us the Latin language at its highest pitch of 
development. 
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WORKS OF CICERO CLASSIFIED. 
[FROM SMITH’S DICTIONARY. | 


I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A. Puttosopny oF Taste: On Rhetoric, Oratory, &e. 


3. PorrticaL Puitosopuy: Republic, Laws, Jurisprudence, &e. 


C. Purtosopuy or Morats: De Officiits, Virtue, Cato, Old Age, Friend- 


ship, &c. 
D. Specutative Puinrosopuy: De Finibus, Tusculum Disputations, Tim- 


meus, Protagoras, &c. 
E. TuErotocy: Nature of God, Divination, Fate, &c. 
II. SPEECHES. 


Quinctius, Roscrus, VARENUS, VERRES, Manuius, CATILINE, &c. 


II. CORRESPONDENCE. 


FamiuiaAr Letrers; Episttes to Atticus; LreTrers To A BROTHER ; 
LetTersS TO BRUTUS. 


IV. POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Translations from Homer, Poems upon his own Life, Elegiac and 
Epigrammatic Fragments, History of his own Consulate, Adaptation 


of Economy of Xenophon, &c. 
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Caius CornNELIus Tacitus is supposed to have been a native of Interamna 
(Terni), in Umbria, and it has been assumed, with every appearance of 
probability, that he was the son of Cornelius Tacitus, a procurator appointed 
by the Emperor to manage the Imperial revenue and govern a province 
in Belgic Gaul. In his youth he cultivated poetry, as we learn from his 
correspondence with the younger Pliny; and it has been conjectured that he 
sat at the feet of Quintilian, though on this point there is no direct evidence. 
It is not known, indeed, where he was educated, but it is clear that he did 
not imbibe the smallest tincture of that frivolous science, and that vicious 
eloquence which in his time debased the Roman genius. His character, most 
probably, was formed upon the plan adopted in the time of the republic ; 
and, with the help of a sound scheme of home discipline, and the best 
domestic example, he grew up, in a course of virtue, to that vigour of mind 
which gives such animation to his writings. 

His first ambition was to distinguish himself at the bar. At an early 
age he married the daughter of Agricola, and this matrimonial alliance is a 
sufficient proof that he occupied a position of considerable rank in Rome. 
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He himself informs us that he began his career of civil preferment during 
the reign of Vespasian. “ Vespasian,” he says, “began my fortune; Titus 
increased it ; Domitian completed it.” 

Under Domitian he was Preetor, and also a Senator. In the seventh 
year of that tyrant’s reign Tacitus and his wife left the city of Rome, and 
absented themselves for more than four years. Some writers, willing to 
exalt the virtue of Tacitus, and to aggravate the injustice of Domitian, assert 
that Tacitus was sent into banishment. This, however, is mere conjecture, 
without a shadow of probability to support it. 

In the reign of Nerva he was raised to the dignity of Consul. It was 
at this period that he delivered the funeral oration on the celebrated 
Virginius Rufus, who had twice been offered by his legions in Germany the 
title of Emperor, before and after the death of Nero, and who had on both 
occasions refused it. In honour of Virginius the Senate decreed that the 
rites of sepulture should be performed at the public expense. Tacitus 
delivered the funeral oration from the rostrum, and the applause of such 
an orator, Pliny says, was sufficient to crown the glory of a well-spent life. 
This discourse unfortunately has not been preserved. 

Tacitus had, it appears, already written the “ Dialogue on the Causes 
of the Decline of Eloquence”; and at the close of Nerva’s reign he composed 
the “ Life of Agricola,” his father-in-law, which is regarded as the master- 
piece of historical panegyrics. To Englishmen this life is peculiarly 
interesting, as Britain was the scene of the great exploits of Agricola, who 
carried the Roman eagles even to the base of the Grampian mountains. 

To the same period belongs the famous treatise “On the Manners and 
the Peoples of Germany,” which throws much light on the primitive customs 
of the Teutonic race. About the time when this work appeared Tacitus 
gained a great oratorical success by preferring, along with Pliny, on behalf of 
the province of Africa, a charge against the proconsul Marius Priscus. 

The “ Life of Agricola” and the “Manners of the Germans” had 
already appeared when Tacitus wrote his “ Histories.” Of this grand work, 
which gave an account of contemporary events from the reign of Galba to 
the death of Domitian, we possess only the first four books, and the 
beginning of the fifth, but we can form an estimate of the loss history has 
sustained if we reflect that the portions now extant only comprise one year 
and a few months. 
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The “Annals” followed, including a period of fifty-four years. The 
style of these “ Annals” differs from that of the “ Histories,” which required 
stately periods, pomp of expression, and harmonious sentences. The 
“Annals” are written in a strain more subdued and temperate; every 
phrase is a maxim; the narrative goes on with rapidity; the author is 
sparing of words and prodigal of sentiment; the characters are drawn with 
a profound knowledge of human nature, and when we see them figuring 
on the stage of public business, we perceive the internal spring of their 
actions; we see their motives at work, and, of course, are prepared to judge 
of their conduct. 

His “ Pleadings,” his collection of “ Witty Sayings,” and his “ Poems” 
are lost. 

Of the life of Tacitus we really know scarcely anything, and even the 
date of his death has not been ascertained. With respect to his private life 
nothing has been recorded; we only know that he was on terms of the 
closest friendship with Pliny the younger. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that Tacitus was a celebrity at Rome, as well as his friend, and on 
this point a charming anecdote has been preserved. Tacitus being present 
one day at the games of the circus, he entered into conversation with a 
Roman knight, who asked him whether he was an Italian or a provincial. 
“T am not altogether unknown to you,” replied Tacitus, “and it is to 
literature that I owe this advantage.” “Then you are either Tacitus 
or Pliny,” rejoined the stranger. 

The commentators assume that he must have left issue, because they 
find that M. Claudius Tacitus, who was created Emperor in A.p. 275, deduced 
his pedigree from the historian. We are told, besides, that the Emperor 
ordered the statue of Tacitus, and a complete collection of his works, to be 
placed in the public archives, with a special direction that twelve copies 
should be made every year at the public expense; but when the mutilated 
state in which the author’s works have come down to posterity is considered, 
there is reason to believe that the orders of this Emperor, who reigned only 
six months, were never executed. 

Grammatically considered, the language of Tacitus has grave defects, 
but in style, that is to say, colour, movement, harmony of expression, poetry, 
and soul—the life of all eloquence—there is hardly any author, either in 
prose or verse, who is superior to Tacitus. Racine has not equalled him in 
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his description of the death of Britannicus, while Virgil's episode of the 
death of Priam and the desolation of Troy can at most only be compared 
with the picture of the death of Galba and the revolution of Rome. It is 
this deep and true pathos which makes the historical narrative and the 
philosophy of Tacitus rise superior to the rapid and vigorous declamation 
of Sallust. 
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Tuis great philosopher and historian of antiquity was a native of Cheronea, 
in Beeotia, but he was far from partaking of the proverbial dulness of the 
people of that country. He belonged to a good family, members of which 
occupied those high municipal offices that he himself in turn filled when he 
went back to settle at Cheeronea after his long travels. He held it to bea 
point of honour to give to the place of his birth some of the celebrity he 
had himself acquired. “Born in a little town,” he used to say, with simple 
pride, “I love to live there in order that it should not become still smaller.” 
Plutarch prosecuted his studies at Athens, under Ammonius of 
Alexandria, in whose house he dwelt. His preliminary education having 
been completed, he set out upon his travels, first visiting Egypt, where he 
began to accumulate his vast stores of historical and mythological lore. In 
his treatise of “Isis and Osiris” he has described the principal ideas he 
entertained of the Egyptian religion, and this work possesses for us a 
singular interest. From this period Plutarch systematically wrote down 
descriptions of what he saw, diligently examined public and private records, 
and composed collections of memoirs which eventually were of the greatest 
use to the historian and the moralist. On his return to Greece he visited 
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the principal academies, and resided for some time at Sparta for the 
express purpose of studying on the spot the mechanism of its ancient 
government and of its legislation. Wherever he went he gathered facts 
and notable sayings, consulting, for the purpose, books, statues, medals, 
inscriptions, and paintings. ‘“ He appears,” says one of his ancient bio- 
graphers, “to have had his memory always engaged in collecting informa- 
tion, and his judgment ceaselessly occupied in discerning what it was 
necessary to reject or to retain.” Applying the same attention to the study 
of the positive sciences, and then to medicine, to the laws of health, and to 
other matters of a practical kind, and being eager, above all things, to 
become acquainted with the history and the developments of the philo- 
sophical sects, Plutarch remained ignorant of nothing that was known in 
his time. 

This laborious preparation gives us a sufficiently lofty idea of the 
multifarious study and research necessary to be pursued by those who 
wished to follow the profession of a sophist, for that was the profession to 
which Plutarch aspired, and which he practised for a long time in Rome. 

Before repairing to that great capital, he was sent by his fellow-citizens 
on a mission to the proconsul of Achaia—a circumstance which attests the 
public esteem he was already beginning to enjoy. It was long believed, on 
the authority of Suidas, that he was the tutor of Trajan, who, on being 
raised to the Imperial purple, appointed him consul, and heaped honours and 
wealth upon him. This is, however, a mere invention. It is probable that 
Plutarch’s residence in Rome, which extended over more than a quarter of a 
century, was interrupted by frequent visits to Greece. During his long stay 
in the Eternal City he did not find time, according to his own admission, to 
acquire a knowledge of the Latin tongue. He learnt, indeed, the names of 
ordinary objects, but it was not till late in life that he applied himself to the 
study of Latin literature. Many celebrated Greeks attended his courses of 
philosophy, and not a few of his auditors belonged to the Roman aristocracy. 
Plutarch spoke fluently, being aided by notes carefully prepared beforehand, 
which in his old age he edited, and gave to his thoughts the form in which 
they have descended to us. In the same way he has preserved in his 
“Table Talk” the substance of familiar conversations which he held, chiefly 
at Rome, with men of rank and talent; so that it is possible to follow the 
development of his ideas and his doctrines during that long space of time. 
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From various passages in his works it appears that while at Rome he 
was also entrusted by his fellow-citizens with some kind of public office, like 
that of the modern chargé d'affaires, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
more fully explained the nature and the duties of this post. 

The period at which he returned to establish himself at Chzronea is 
uncertain. He was there elected archon, and then he filled the humble post 
of inspector of buildings. His renown was at this time spread all over 
Greece. Athens accorded to him the right of citizenship; Corinth and Elis 
invited him to their grand civic feasts; he was priest of the Oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi. Foreigners who visited the principal cities of Greece went to 
see him, and accounted it an honour to be received at his house. His home 
was that of a sage, and he lived in tranquillity in the midst of his family. 
In this quiet retirement Plutarch, reposing at the close of an extremely 
laborious life, put in order his voluminous notes and documents, and com- 
posed the works which have made his name immortal—the “ Moralia,” or 
Ethical works, and the famous “ Parallel Lives.” The “ Moralia” consist of 
the lectures and improvisations which, according to the fashion of the time, 
he delivered wherever he went. They possess great and varied merits, but 
are inferior to the “ Lives,” which contain an account of forty-six Greeks and 
Romans, arranged in pairs. Some scholars have underrated the value of 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” and have charged him with inaccuracy and plagiarism. 
In spite, however, of certain reserves that criticism might make, the 
“ Parallel Lives” is assuredly one of the most excellent books which honour 
humanity. In it are found a remarkable moral elevation, a rare knowledge 
of the human heart, immense erudition, and marvellous skill of narration. It 
has been, in modern times, the book of antiquity which has had the most 
powerful attractions for statesmen, moralists, and dramatic authors, that is to 
say, for the men who want to know the human heart in order to make use of 
it, to direct it, or to depict it. Shakspeare has taken from Plutarch the 
subjects of three of his plays; and an able scholar of our own day has truly 
remarked that Plutarch’s “ Lives” is, and will remain, in spite of all the fault 
that can be found with it by plodding collectors of facts and small critics, 
the book of those who can nobly think, and dare, and do. It is a mirror 
in which all men may look at themselves. 
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THE MODERN ESSAY 


For the clear manifestation and further discovery of truth, it cannot but be 
desirable that every mood natural to the human mind should be well repre- 
sented in literature. In all fields of inquiry we have knowledge, belief, 
opinion, and doubt; and it is well that in books, besides the exposition of 
the things we know, believe, or opine, room should be found for the 
statement of honest doubt. There are, indeed, men and societies of men 
with whom it is a settled axiom that “doubt is devil-born.” If this were 
true, the only wise course, if a possible one, would be war to the death 
against it. As well strike at Hamlet’s ghost ; 

“For it is as the air invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 
Without going so far as to accept the paradoxical suggestion that a church 
should be founded for the doubters, it is clearly the part of a wise and fair- 
minded man to lend an ear not only to the man who says “I know,” and _ to 
him who says “ I believe,” but also to him who says “I doubt.” 

Outside the circle of systematic philosophies, Montaigne is the greatest 
representative of the doubting habit of mind or of Scepticism. He was the 
first writer of his age to adopt it, and he more than any other contributed 
to make it current in his own country. By translations his work soon 
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became known in other lands; and his reputation has widened and grown 
stronger with the lapse of time. At the present day his name is one of the 
few great ones ever on the world’s large tongue; the facts of his biography 
are the subject of ever-renewed investigations; and his writings rank with 
the greatest treasures of cultivated minds in all nations. His countrymen 
have coined a special term to designate the study of his life and works— 
Montargnologie. 

Michel, seigneur de Montaigne, was born at the family seat, the 
chateau of Montaigne in Périgord, in 1533. The sixty years of his life 
covered one of the great periods of French and European history. At the 
time of his birth Luther was just completing his German Bible, having 
struck the first note of the Reformation fifteen years before; Calvin was 
about to begin preaching; and the Society of Jesus already existed in 
embryo in the brain of Loyola. In his manhood France was in the 
paroxysm of her religious wars, the climax of horrors being reached on 
the day of St. Bartholomew. 

The family name was Eyquem, from which some have conjectured that 
it might be of Flemish or even of English origin. The father of Michel was 
a noble, but not rich. The child was put out to nurse in a village, was 
habituated. to a rude diet, and thus making acquaintance with the life of 
poor men became capable of a sympathy with their toils and sufferings which 
he never lost. He was taught Latin from his cradle, and heard no other 
language till he was six years old, when he was sent to the College of 
Guienne, at Bordeaux. Here he remained seven years, and then applied 
himself to the study of law. At the age of twenty-four he was appointed 
one of the judges of the parliament of Bordeaux. This position he held 
for thirteen years; but the period is almost a blank in his biography. He 
made several visits to Paris and the court, thus enlarging his experience of 
men, became acquainted with L’Hépital; and formed a friendship with 
Ktienne de la Boétie, which was too soon terminated by the death of the 
latter. 

On succeeding to the seigneurie (1570), he resigned his office of judge, 
appeared again at court, and was appointed Gentleman-in-ordinary of the 
Bedchamber. He had married the year before, less, he says, to please 
himself than his friends and the world. He now spent twelve years in 
strict retirement in his chateau, busy with his thoughts, his books, and his 
pen; managing his estate; and keeping up social intercourse with his 
neighbours, by whom he was held in high esteem for his practical wisdom 
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and complete integrity. He began the composition of his famous “ Essays ” 
in 1572, the year of the Bartholomew massacre; and they were published in 
1580. For the sake of his health, which, though seldom good after middle 
age, he would never entrust to a doctor's direction, he spent about two years 
in travelling in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. At Rome he was presented 
to Pope Gregory XIII., who gave him the freedom of the city. The private 
record which he made of this visit to Italy, after being lost sight of for 
two centuries, was discovered and published in 1774. During his absence 
in Italy he was elected mayor of Bordeaux; and being re-elected at the 
close of his term, held the office for four years. He then returned to his 
country seat. But in consequence of the war of the League and an outbreak 
of the plague he was driven away (1586), and for a time led an unsettled life. 
While at Paris (1588) he was visited by a young lady, Marie de Gournay, 
who from reading his “ Essays” had apparently fallen in love with him. She 
was accompanied by her mother. Thus began a romantic and lifelong 
friendship, Montaigne accepting her enthusiastic homage as that of an 
adopted daughter. The same year Montaigne, with several friends, men of 
note, was at Blois at the time of the meeting of the States-General and the 
murder of the two Guises. While there he conducted the negotiation of an 
arrangement between the Duke of Guise and Henry of Navarre. In 1589 
his friendship with Pierre Charron began. 

But the end was now approaching. Montaigne was subject to several 
painful diseases, which he bore with determined stoicism, adhering stoutly 
to his inherited repugnance to drugs and doctors. In the autumn of 1592 
he was attacked with quinsy, and lost his voice A small party of his 
neighbours gathered about his bed, and mass was said. The dying man, so far 
as his strength allowed, showed his participation in the act of worship, and 
so participating died (September 13, 1592). Marie de Gournay, with her 
mother, made the difficult and dangerous journey across a large part of 
France, to mingle her sorrow and sympathy with those of the widow and 
only daughter of her friend in his own home. His remains were ultimately 
interred at Bordeaux, where a monument was erected which is still to be 
seen. The chateau of Montaigne, still standing, is a place of pilgrimage for 
many admiring students of all countries. 

Five editions of Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays” appeared in his lifetime, and 
another, under the care of Marie de Gournay, in 1595. From 1580 to 1650 
thirty-one editions are counted. Between 1659 and 1724 no new issue was 
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called for ; but since that time new editions have continually succeeded each 
other. The “Kssays” have been translated into almost all European lan- 
guages. An English translation by Florio appeared in 1603; and this is 
especially interesting as one of the only two books known to have been in 
Shakspeare’s library. His copy, bearing his autograph, is in the British 
Museum; and it has for companion, by a surprising chance, the copy of the 
same work which belonged to Ben Jonson, bearing his autograph. Another 
English version of a far higher character appeared in 1685. Its author was 
Charles Cotton, now best known as the friend of Izaak Walton. Written in 
racy English, and in a pithy style akin to that of Montaigne himself, it has 
passed through many editions, and is still a favourite. 

Montaigne is facile princeps among egotists. There are egotisms and 
egotisms. Milton was an egotist, of a very high and noble kind. Montaigne 
takes his place in a lower rank. Although it is idle to quarrel with facts, in 
literature or in life, the wish may be forgiven that he had not dealt out to 
us with so much relish and with so lavish a hand his personal confidences 
on all manner of ignoble matters. Something must be allowed for the 
coarse character and free customs of the age ; and it must be remembered 
that a bookish woman was then a rara avis. After all abatements on the 
score of refinement, the “ Essays” remain one of the richest, most sincere, 
and most fascinating of books. When the king told Montaigne that he 
liked his book, Montaigne replied—‘'Then your Majesty must needs like 
me; my book is myself.” He wrote not to please the town, not with the fear 
of “irresponsible reviewers” before his eyes, not by critical rule, but to please 
himself. Although he pours out before us abundant fruits of varied reading, 
chiefly of the wiser ancients, the real and resistless charm of his book is the 
frank revelation made in it of himself. The portrait, exposing follies and 
frailties as freely as their opposites, has attracted the admiring esteem of the 
wiser readers generation after generation. Speaking mainly out of his own 
experience he seems to be the spokesman of “the collective experience of 
humanity.” His book has been called “the breviary of free-thinkers.” It 
may be this, but it is much more besides. It must not be forgotten, that 
while Montaigne saw and insisted on the feebleness of human reason and the 
exceedingly narrow limits of human knowledge, he accepted, as Locke did, 
the authority of divine revelation, and lived and died “a good Catholic.” 

The biography of Montaigne by Mr. Bayle St. John forms a serviceable 
introduction to his works. 
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Philosophy Teaches us how to Die. 
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Tue eighteenth century has been as gravely disparaged by some thinkers, 
men of a noble type that must be heeded, as the Middle Ages by others ; 
and equally vigorous pleas in defence and honour have been urged in both 
eases. The cause of the eighteenth century must be considered as still sub 
judice. Whatever the ultimate judgment as to its character, its products, and 
its tendencies may be—and we may hope that in this, as in so many 
instances, the poet’s saying will be fulfilled— 


“And after praise and blame cometh the truth ”— 


one fact is clear, that it has left the world the richer by some noble monu- 
mental works of human intellect. It has given us no “ Hamlet” or “ Lear,” 
no “ Paradise Lost,” nor any works of creative imagination to rank with or 
near these. Its labours were mostly in the region of facts, and its chief 
literary monuments are to be found in the fields of history, philosophy, 
science, and politics. Among these Montesquieu’s masterpiece, the “ Esprit 
des Lois,” holds a high place. 

Charles de Secondat, Baron de Bréde et de Montesquieu, was born of 
a noble family at the Chateau de la Bréde, near Bordeaux, January 18th, 
1689. It was at the crisis of the English Revolution ; France was suffering 
from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, effected four years earlier ; 
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and five years later Voltaire, and with him potentially a whole new world, 
was born. The young noble’s great abilities were early apparent, he devoted 
himself passionately to study, and was efficiently aided by his father. 
Destined for the profession of the law, he accumulated a large mass of 
extracts from the Civil Law, which proved to be the first part of his 
preparation for his great work. He began at the same time to think for 
himself on some deep and difficult subjects; and at the age of twenty wrote 
a tract to show that the idolatry of the heathen—he already loved Socrates 
and Plato, Cicero, Plutarch and Seneca—did not deserve eternal punishment. 
From prudential motives this piece was either not published or quickly sup- 
pressed. In 1714 he became a judge in the parliament of Bordeaux, the 
very court in which a century and a half before Montaigne had held the 
same office; and in 1716 he succeeded his uncle as president. Physical 
science was at this time engaging his attention—a further step in his 
necessary culture and training. 

In 1721 he astonished his countrymen with a small book entitled 
“ Lettres Persanes,” in which, under the guise of a travelled Persian and a 
mask of mirth, he satirised their follies and vices, their levity, vanity, extra- 
vagance, and quarrelsomeness, hitting hard and sparing no one. For the 
sake of contrast he held up the example of England, under the guise of a 
virtuous race of Troglodytes. The book appeared anonymously, but its 
authorship was not long concealed. Its success was immense. Montesquieu 
himself records that publishers, eager for other the like profitable surprises, 
would catch hold of authors as they passed, and beg them to write some 
more “ Persian Letters.” This sparkling work was translated into English 
by Ozell, in 1730. Its method was adopted by Goldsmith in his “ Letters 
from a Citizen of the World.” 

Montesquieu did not relish the law as a profession, his thought moving 
in awider sphere. ‘After leaving college,” he says, “ they gave me law books, 
but I was in search of the spirit.” Having held his judicial office for ten 
years, he sold it and retired. In the following year he was a candidate for 
a seat in the French Academy ; but Cardinal Fleury, then first minister, 
told him that the king, Louis XV., would never consent to the admission of 
the writer of the “ Persian Letters.” Determined not to let slip the honour 
of election, he altered—so states Voltaire—the offensive passages in the 
“Letters,” had a new edition rapidly printed off, and presented a copy 
himself to the minister, who then took the trouble to read it. (The story 
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is differently told by D'Alembert in his “Eloge.”) The way was now 
opened, and in January 1728 Montesquieu was received as one of the 
Forty. 

For the enlargement of his knowledge he now spent several years in 
foreign travel, visiting first the Imperial Court, then Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, and England. At Vienna he met Prince Eugene ; 
at Venice the notorious Law, projector of the Mississippi scheme; and at 
Rome he associated with Cardinal Polignac. Accompanying Lord Ches- 
terfield to England, he was presented to Queen Caroline, who delighted in 
the society of the wise and learned, and was the friend of Butler and 
Berkeley. He made acquaintance also with many eminent men, studied 
the principles and the working of the English government, and was chosen 
a fellow of the Royal Society. His travels were followed by a studious 
retirement of two years; and he then gave to the world his weighty work, 
the ‘ Considérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur 
Décadence” (1733). Henceforth he devoted himself to the preparation of 
the magnum opus which he had long meditated. Like Milton, he was in no 
hurry to publish, but was content to wait the slow furnishing of his mind 
and the ripening of his faculties. After entering upon his task, the growing 
sense of its vastness almost paralysed him, and he several times dropped and 
resumed it. When he had at length completed it, he sought the opinion of 
his friend Helvetius. This opinion was unfavourable ; and Helvetius, sup- 
ported by another friend, Saurin, strongly advised the author not to publish it. 
It would, he said, be the ruin of his reputation. He did not however alter a 
word ; and in 1748 the “ Esprit des Lois” appeared in two quarto volumes, 
printed at Geneva. It found an audience immediately, ran through twenty- 
two editions within eighteen months, and was famous over all Europe. 

The purpose of the “Esprit des Lois” was not to set forth what 
governments ought to be; but to find in nature and in history the explana- 
tion of existing maxims and institutions of various nations; to show how 
diversities in physical and moral circumstances have contributed to produce 
diversities in government and municipal institutions. Its special interest is 
in its exposition of relations between sets of phenomena apparently un- 
related to each other. To its author pertains the distinction of being the 
first fully to apprehend and luminously exhibit the inward natural con- 
nexions between history, philosophy, politics, and jurisprudence. Fore- 
shadows indeed of these connexions had been seen; but the originality of 
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Montesquieu’s views justified the proud motto on his title page—Prolem sine 
matre creatam. The work is pervaded by an earnest love of freedom, which 
in its sobriety is akin to English rather than to French aspirations. Many 
hostile attacks were made on the book; but only one of these, involving a 
charge of atheism, provoked any reply. The author published a “ Défense 
de l'Esprit des Lois”; and the Sorbonne, which had a sharp eye on the 
original work, refrained from the condemnation which it was about to issue. 
The influence of the “ Esprit des Lois,’ which was translated into English 
by Nugent in 1750, is believed to have been more powerful in Great Britain 
than in France. It is distinctly traceable in the “ Wealth of Nations,” which 
appeared about thirty years later, of which Gibbon said—“ The strong ray 
of philosophic light on this subject which broke over Scotland in our times 
was but a reflection, though with a far steadier and more concentrated force, 
from the scattered but brilliant sparks kindled by the genius of Montesquieu.” 
Mackintosh, in his ‘ Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and 
Nations,” pronounces a noble (not a blind) eulogy on the book, and says that 
he never names the author without reverence. It was a favourite handbook 
of the lovers of “ regulated liberty,” as distinguished from the fanatics of the 
Revolution. Voltaire, though no friendly critic, recognised its literary 
quality, and said— Le genre humain avait perdu ses titres ; Montesquieu les 
a retrouvés et les lui a rendus.” 

The sudden blaze of reputation did not turn the head of so sober and 
wise a man as Montesquieu. His few remaining years were spent partly 
at his country seat and partly at Paris. He was a welcome guest in culti- 
vated society; and was beloved by the country people around his home. 
His private character and life were irreproachable. He married in 1715, 
and had two daughters and a son. His eyesight, never strong, almost 
entirely failed him in -his later years. His health too gradually broke 
up; and during a visit to Paris in 1755 he had a severe illness, and died 
there on the 10th of February of that year. In his last illness he was 
annoyed by attempts on the part of the Jesuits to convert him; but, while 
avowing his regard for religion, he would have nothing to do with them. 

In addition to the works above named, Montesquieu wrote and appended 
to the “ Considérations,” a “Dialogue de Sylla et d’Eucrate,” a powerful 
sketch of the Dictator and of the Roman people cowed by his tyranny; a 
miniature classical romance entitled “ Le Temple de Gnide”; and a “ Histoire 
physique du Monde ancien et moderne.” The last was an early work. 
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MONTESQUIEU: HIS WORKS 


CONTENTS OF THE SPIRIT OF LAWS. 


BOOK. 


I. Of Laws in General. 
II. Of Laws directly derived from the Nature of Government. 


III. Of the Principles of the three kinds of Government, Democracy, 
Aristocracy, Monarchy. 


IV. That the Laws of Education ought to be in relation to the Principles 
of Government. 


V. That the Laws given by the Legislator ought to be in relation to the 
Principles of Government. 


VI. Consequences of the Principles of different Governments, with respect 
to the Simplicity of Civil and Criminal Laws, the Form of Judg- 
ments, and the inflicting of Punishments. 


VII. Consequences of the different Principles of the three Governments 
with respect to Sumptuary Laws, Luxury, and the Condition of 
Women. 


VIII. Of the Corruption of the Principles of the three Governments. 
IX. Of Laws in the Relation they bear to a Defensive force. 
X. Of Laws in the Relation they bear to Offensive Force. 


XI. Of the Laws which establish Political Liberty, with regard to the 
Constitution. 
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XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 


. Of the Laws that form Political Liberty in relation to the Subject. 
. Of the Relation which the Levying of Taxes and the Greatness of 


the Public Revenues bear to Liberty. 


. Of Laws in relation to the Nature of the Climate. 


. In what manner the Laws of Civil Slavery relate to the Nature of 


the Climate. 


. How the Laws of Domestic Slavery bear a Relation to the Nature 


of the Climate. 


How the Laws of Political Servitude bear a Relation to the Nature 
of the Climate. 


Of Laws in the relation they bear to the Nature of the Soil. 


Of Laws in relation to the Principles which form the general Spirit, 
the Morals and Customs of a Nation. 


Of Laws in relation to Commerce, considered in its Nature and 


Distinctions. 
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VOLTAIRE 


1694-1778 


GREATEST CRITIC OF MODERN TIMES 


“ WueEn the right sense of historical proportion is more fully developed in 
men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand for as much as the names of - 
the great decisive movements in the European advance, like the revival of 
learning or the Reformation. The existence, character, and career of this 
extraordinary person constituted in themselves a new and most prodigious 
era. The peculiarities of his individual genius changed the mind and 
spiritual conformation of the West with as far-spreading and invincible an 
effect as if the work had been wholly done, as it was actually aided, by the 
sweep of deep-lying, collective forces. A new type of belief and of its 
shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the impression of his character and work 
into the intelligence and feeling of his own and following times. We may 
think of Voltairism somewhat as we think of the Catholicism of the 
Renaissance or Calvinism. It was one of the cardinal liberations of the 
growing race, one of the emphatic manifestations of some portions of the 
minds of men, which an immediately foregoing system and creed had either 
ignored or outraged.”—Morley. 

Voltaire, or to give him the name of his family and youth, Francois 
Arouet, was the second son of a wealthy notary, and was allied to the nobility 
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by his mother. He was born at Chatenay, near Sceaux—endowed with a 
most surprising intelligence, but an extremely feeble constitution. His first 
instructors were the Jesuit fathers of the College Louis-le-Grand, who 
remarking the bent of his genius, and being often witness of his witty 
penetration, predicted that he would become the Coryphzeus of Deism. He 
was encouraged in these early predispositions by the privately-avowed 
unbelief of a friend of his father’s, the Abbé Chateauneuf, who became a kind 
of patron to the young Arouet, and introduced him to those circles in Paris 
where the hypocrisy of the Court and religious orthodoxy alike were held in 
great contempt. 

Launching out into literature, he became speedily noted for his 
scathing wit. Unjustly accused of the authorship of a satire against 
Louis XIV., he found himself for some months a prisoner in the Bastile, but 
devoted his confinement to writing his first play, “idipus,” which was 
brought out in 1718. His father tried to draw him from literature and Paris 
by getting him an appointment with the French Ambassador to the Hague, 
but he soon returned to his former life, and in 1726 was imprisoned a second 
time for having offended the powerful Chevalier de Rohan. On his release 
he was ordered to leave France. He came to England, where there was 
more freedom of tongue and pen, acquired the language with remarkable 
facility, and entered into friendly relations with Bolingbroke, Tindal, and 
Collins, and learned to admire Newton, Locke, and Pope. In 1735 he 
published his “ Letters on the English,” which were publicly burned in 
Paris. 

In 1755 the storm which he had raised in France had so far subsided 
as to enable him to return, but not to Paris. He settled at Cirey, with 
Madame du Chatelet, varying the monotony of his residence in a solitary 
chateau by visits to Frederick the Great of Prussia, being once charged with 
an affair of diplomacy. In 1750 his connection with Madame du Chatelet 
came to an end by reason of her death, and he accepted the invitation to 
reside at the Court of Frederick. But after three years of amicable relations 
a misunderstanding with Maupertius, succeeded by a quarrel between Voltaire 
and the Great Frederick, caused him abruptly to leave. 

During his residence at Cirey and Berlin he had composed his “ History 
of Charles XII. of Sweden,” finished “ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” and written 
“La Pucelle,” and many tragedies, and occupied himself with the physical 
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sciences. With Madame du Chatelet he had studied Newton and Leibnitz, 
wrote a popular exposition of the discoveries of Newton, became a candidate 
for the prize of the Academy, and published a memoir in which he ranged 
himself on the side of Descartes and Newton against Leibnitz and 
Bernouilli. 

But if ever a man was called, not to science, metaphysics, theology, or 
poetry even, but to literature alone, that man was Voltaire. Literature is 
really an art of form, as distinguished from those efforts of the intellect 
which strive to increase knowledge. “ Voltaire is the very first man in the 
world,” says a contemporary of his day, “ at writing down what other people 
have thought”; and after Euler had borne away the prize at the Academy, 
and death had removed the scientific Madame du Chatelet, Voltaire suc- 
cumbed to the dictates of his own reason, and the advice of friends, and 
devoted himself to literature alone. 

After leaving Prussia he spent some months in Alsace, for the publica- 
tion of his “ Essay on Manners” had added another barrier to his return to 
Paris. At last he settled at Ferney, a small village near Geneva, and for the 
next twenty years gazed upon the busy world from this retired spot. 
Madame Denis, his niece, presided over his house, and having a yearly 
income of about £10,000 he exercised the duties of hospitality in a princely 
manner, and was never without guests, being visited by the great, the 
learned, and the curious of all countries. But he was not simply the 
charming and irresistible host, all these years, he was the indefatigable 
worker, seeming to sustain a feeble body by the energy of his soul. At 
Ferney were written some of his most important works, “ On the Natural 
Law,” “ History of Russia,” “ Philosophical Dictionary,” many tragedies and 
romances, and much matter contributed for the Encyclopzedia of Diderot. 
He interested himself in many cases of oppression and injustice: he protected 
the innocent and unfortunate, using his wealth and influence in their behalf: 
Every one knows the story of his efforts in behalf of Admiral Byng, of the 
Protestant Calas, the Count Lally, ete. The two words which sum up his 
teachings and writings are, toleration and humanity. For sixty years he 
struggled to convert the world to an acceptance of his doctrine, and he lived 
long enough to see in Russia, Denmark, and Poland, in Prussia, and a good 
part of Germany, a firm footing given to liberty of conscience and freedom 
of thought. 
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In his eighty-fourth year he yielded to the importunities of friends 
and journeyed to Paris, where he was received in triumph, féted, and 
crowned in the theatre. But the excitement proved too strong for the 
feeble old man, and shortly after his arrival he died. His body remained 
in the Abbey of Sellicres until the Revolution, when it was deposited in the 
Pantheon. 

“ Voltaire’s ascendancy,” says Morley, “sprung from no appeal to those 
parts of human nature in which ascetic practice has its foundation. Full 
exercise and play for every part was the key of all his teaching. He had not 
Greek serenity and composure of spirit, but he had Greek exultation in every 
known form of intellectual activity, and this audacious curiosity he made 
general. Voltairism was primarily and directly altogether an intellectual 
movement for this reason, that it was primarily and directly a reaction 
against the subordination of the intellectual to the moral side of men, 
carried to an excess that was at length fraught with fatal mischief.” 

While regretting the lengths to which Voltaire allowed his hatred of 
the hypocrisies of the day and generation to carry him, we must claim for 
him the highest honours, in regard to his sincere and vehement abhorrence 
of the military spirit, for his repeated protests against bloodshed. Bossuet 
had already brought his rhetoric to bear; Voltaire, with Montesquieu, in 
a grandly comprehensive and philosophic manner, boldly attacked the 
subject. It is said his “ Essay on Manners” is one of the foundations of 
modern history. He was one of the few historians who combine in one 
the three kinds of persons who write history’: the analyst, the states- 
man, and the philosopher. He strove always to separate history from 
geography, statistics, and anecdote, and give it an independent character. 
He rested his theory on two principles : first, that laws, customs, and arts 
are the real things to be treated of; and, secondly, that trifling details 
embarrass the mind for nothing. “I would rather have details,” he said, 
“about Racine, Moli¢ere, Bossuet, and Descartes, than I would about the 
battle of Steinkirk. A picture by Poussin, a fine tragedy, a truth established, 
are all of them a thousand times more precious than the annals of a Court, 
or the narratives of a campaign.” 

Voltaire’s greatest quality, as well as his great fault, is clearly set forth 
in the latest work of M. Taine, “The Ancient Régime,” and this judgment 
may be accepted as the final decision in a difficult case. 
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“ An entire philosophy, ten volumes of theology, an abstract science, a 
special library, an important branch of erudition, of human experience and 
invention, is thus reduced in his hands to a phrase or to a stanza. From the 
enormous mass of riven or compact scorize he extracts whatever is essential, 
a grain of gold or of copper as a specimen of the rest, presenting this to us 
in its most convenient and most manageable form, in a simile, in a metaphor, 
in an epigram that becomes a proverb. In this no ancient or modern writer 
approaches him ; in simplification and in popularisation he has not his equal 
in the world. Without departing from the usual conventional tone, and as 
if in sport, he puts into little portable phrases the greatest discoveries and 
hypotheses of the human mind, the theories of Descartes, Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, Locke, and Newton, the diverse religions of antiquity and of 
modern times, every known system of physics, physiology, geology, morality, 
natural law, and political economy, in short all the generalised conceptions, 
in every order of knowledge to which humanity had attained in the eighteenth 
century. His tendency in this direction is so strong as to carry him too far; 
he belittles great things by rendering them accessible. Religion, legend, 
ancient popular poesy, the spontaneous creations of instinct, the vague 
visions of primitive times, are not thus to be converted into small current 
coin; they are not subjects of amusing and lively conversation. A piquant 
witticism is not an expression of all this, but simply a travesty.” 

Carlyle has declared that Voltaire is the Kighteenth Century. It may 
also be said that he is France. Without him, indeed, France would be what 
England would be without Shakspeare and Cromwell. 
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Au periods have given birth to heroes and politicians, all nations have 
been subject to revolutions, and all histories are almost alike with regard to 
a writer who intends to frame a narration of events; but a person who 
thinks, and, what is more rare, a person possessed of taste, reckons but four 
ages in the history of the world. 

The first of these ages which shines with true glory is that of Philip 
and Alexander, or that of Pericles, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Apelles, 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and this honour was confined within the limits of 
Greece, the rest of the globe being overspread with ignorance and 
barbarism. 

The second age is that of Julius Cesar and Augustus, which is 
likewise denoted by the names of Lucretius, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Varro, Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. The Medicean family invited to Florence the polite arts 
which the Turks were driving out of Greece, their ancient seat. Italy then 
shone with superior glory. The sciences rose then to new life. The Italians 
~ honoured them with the name of Virtue, as the Greeks had distinguished 
them by that of Wisdom. ‘Then appeared a tendency in all things toward 
perfection. M. Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Tasso and Ariosto flourished ; 
engraving was invented; true architecture re-appeared in greater beauty 
and splendour than when Rome was in its triumphant state. 
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Lastly, the fourth age is called the age of Louis XIV., and of the four 
this is, perhaps, the one which comes nearest to perfection. Enriched with 
the discoveries of the other three, it made in its way more progress than all 
these together. The arts, indeed, were not carried to a greater height than 
under the Medicean family, under Augustus, or under Alexander, but the 
rational faculties of man were much more cultivated and improved. True 
philosophy was not known till this era, and the revolution effected in our 
arts, our genius, manners and government, diffused so bright a glory over 
France as will distinguish it to the latest posterity. This happy influence 
has spread into England, carried taste into Germany, and the sciences even 
to Russia, and has given new life to Italy, which was in a drooping 
condition. Europe owes its Politeness to the age of Louis XIV. 
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Denis Diperor was the eldest son of a cutler of Langres. At the age of 
nine he entered the school of the Jesuits, and later was sent to Paris to the 
Collége d'Harcourt. After finishing the college course, and refusing to study 
either law or medicine, he found himself thrown on his own resources, and 
until his thirtieth year led the sort of vagabond existence not uncommon to 
literary men of his century. After 1743 he gained some notoriety as an 
author by publishing his “Essay on Merit and Virtue,” “ Philosophical 
Thoughts,” “Interpretation of Nature,” and “Letters on the Blind.” For 
the religious views contained in the latter he was imprisoned at Vincennes. 
In 1749 he undertook the “ Encyclopeedia,” the grand work of his life 
and of the century, and perhaps of modern times. Associated with him, at 
first. as co-editor, was d’Alembert, who abandoned the enterprise when it was 
-attacked so vehemently by the Catholics, and when all who were not for it 
were against it. Diderot bore the brunt of the battle alone, and the immense 
amount of work he accomplished seems almost incredible. For years he 
never knew a day of repose, nor of security. Yet no man of that century 
was better fitted to carry such a burden. Besides moral energy, Diderot 
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united two other qualities not less essential to the founder of such a vast 
work,—a sincere love of truth, and consequently great zeal in seeking it, and 
an aptitude which may be called an encyclopeedic faculty. His learning was 
prodigious, and, further, he could learn anything he chose. Being charged 
with the department of the arts and sciences, he began to study from life all 
the machines and processes he had to describe, often learning the trades 
themselves, in all their details. In 1758 appeared the seventh volume of the 
“Eneyclopeedia,” and two plays by Diderot, “ The Father of the Family,” and 
“The Natural Son.” 

In 1765, after reaching its seventeenth volume, the “ Encyclopzedia ” 
was finished, and Diderot found himself poor, approaching old age, with a 
daughter to provide for. He resolved to sell his library. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia became the purchaser, but made him its librarian, paying 
his salary “ fifty years in advance.” 

In 1773 Diderot went to St. Petersburg to thank his benefactress, 
whom he greatly pleased. She consulted him on all her plans, overwhelmed 
him with benefits, and he returned to France escorted by a gentleman of her 
court. Although he did not meet the fate of Descartes at the court of 
Christina, he returned to Paris with altered health, but put himself instantly 
to work and soon published “ Voyage in Holland,” “Jacques le Fataliste,” “La 
Religieuse,” and his more important work, “‘ Essay on the Reigns of Claudius 
and Nero” (a defence of Seneca). 

In 1784 he fell ill; recovermg somewhat, he was removed to the 
elegant apartments prepared for him by Catherine's continued bounty ; 
but after enjoying them twelve days the end came, and in his seventy-first 
year he passed away. 

THe Encoyctopzpia. Diderot was first asked to edit a translation of 
Chambers’s “ Encyclopsedia” but the philosopher was not pleased with this 
meagre work, and conceived the idea of another more complete. He first 
thought of arranging a table or inventory of human knowledge, where all 
the results of progress and civilisation would be found classified in an 
immense collection. But in such a prodigious undertaking he clearly saw 
that there was need of a second person, and laid the plan before d'Alembert, 
who was an admirable man for such an enterprise. The idea expanded, and 
in 1750 appeared the prospectus, which called the work a picture of human 
knowledge, and is a chapter to the “glory of the arts and sciences and 
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manual labour.” With almost prophetic instinct he dwelt on the subject, and 
“here,” says M. Martin, “ Diderot, so often exaggerated, so often emphatic, 
is simple, because he is truly great. He felt the importance of a work which 
was to be the rehabilitation of labour, which until that time had been called 
servile ; he made himself the historian of the long line of past generations 
who had no history, but to whom civilisation owes its well-being, its intelli- 
gence, and its indispensable instruments. He announces that he will raise a 
monument to them, by the exposition of the science of the arts and trades, 
the admirable legacy of anonymous genius to the lower classes.” 

He says, “The matter of our ‘ Encyclopedia’ may be ranged under 
three heads. We shall begin with the consideration of the Sciences, proceed 
to the Liberal Arts, and conclude with the Mechanical Arts. Our conduct 
in the Mechanical Arts requires great pains and attention. Too much has 
been written upon the Sciences, scarcely anything upon the Liberal and 
Mechanical Arts. Chambers has added little to what he translated from 
French writers, and hence we have been obliged to have recourse to the 
workmen themselves. We have visited and questioned them, cleared up and 
methodised their information, and learned the proper terms used in their 
arts. We were often obliged to procure the machines, construct them, and 
serve, as it were, an indifferent apprenticeship with a view of instructing 
others how to do better. 

By this method we have become convinced of the general ignorance that 
prevails with regard to most of the objects of common life, and the difficulty 
of enlightening it. The method we have followed is this. We treat, 1. Of 
‘ the materials, the manner of preparing them, and the places where they are 
found. 2. Of the principal things made of them, and the process. 3. The 
name and description of utensils, tools, and machines employed. ,4. We 
explain and represent the hand at work. 5. We collect and define all the 
peculiar terms of each art. As simply reading a treatise on the Mechanical 
Arts makes the clear apprehension of them difficult, we have found an 
absolute necessity of illustrating our work with plates. The bare view of an 
object, or its figure, may give more information than pages of words.” 
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ESTIMATE OF THE MAN AND THE WorK. 


“ The ‘ Encyclopeedia,’” says Morley, “ was virtually a protest against 
the old organisation no less than against the old doctrine. Broadly stated, 
the great central moral of it was this, that human nature is good, that the 
world is capable of being made a desirable abiding-place, and that the evil of 
the world is the fruit of bad education and bad institutions. It was the 
ereat counter-principle to asceticism in life and morals, to formalism in art, 
to absolutism in the social ordering, to obscurantism in thought.” 

It was this band of writers, organised by a harassed man of letters, and 
not the nobles swarming around Louis XY., nor the churchmen singing 
masses, who first grasped the great principle of modern society, the honour 
that is owed to productive industry. They were vehement for the glories of 
peace and passionate against the brazen glories of war. 

The union of all these secular acquisitions in a single colossal work 
invested them with something imposing. Secular knowledge was made to 
present a massive and sumptuous froat. It was pictured before the curious 
eyes of that generation as a great city of glittering palaces and stately 
mansions; or else as an immense landscape, with. mountains, plains, rocks, 
waters, forests, animals, and a thousand objects, glorious and beautiful in 
the sunlight. Men grew to be conscious of the vastness of the universe. 

Diderot struck a key-note of difference between the old Catholic 
spirit and the new social spirit, between quietist superstition and energetic 
science, in the casual sentence in his article on almshouses and hospitals :— 
“Tt would be far more important to work at the prevention of misery, 
than tg multiply places of refuge for the miserable.” 

The eighteenth century called Diderot the philosopher, the nineteenth 
century calls him the critic. The judgment of Ste.-Beuve is as follows :— 
“ Before Diderot, criticism in France had been exact, curious, and fine with 
Bayle; elegant and exquisite with Fénelon; honest and useful with Rollin; 
but none of it had been lively, fruitful, or penetrating. It was Diderot 
who first gave the soul to criticism. He had in the highest degree that 
faculty of demi-metamorphosis, which is the triumph of the critic, and 
which consists in putting himself in the place of the author and examining 
the subject from his point of view. He excelled in being able at will to 
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seize the inspiration of the author, and, in warming not only his imagina- 
tion but his heart also, he often did the work better than they themselves. 
Then it was that he showed himself the great journalist of modern times, 
intelligent, eloquent, and generous; the friend of everybody and everything, 
giving to all the world, to readers, authors, and artists, not a lesson simply, 
but a feast. 

At the same time that we regret the exaggeration of which he accuses 
himself, the lack of discretion and sobriety, a certain license of manner and 
defects of taste, we render homage to the good nature, the sympathy, and 
cordial intelligence, to the richness and breadth of his views, and to the 
admirable freshness which he always kept in spite of his incessant toil. He 
is the first great writer of the period who belongs decidedly to modern demo- 
cratic society. He points out the way, and sets the example. Putting the 
Academies to one side, he addresses himself to the public at large. 

Always to give, never to receive; ‘to work out rather than rust 
out’: this was his whole maxim of life; this was the guiding-star that 
directed his energy and devotion to the end. Amidst all the varied pursuits 
of this great man something durable has been saved; and he teaches us how 
to attain a future and posterity, though it be by the débris saved from the 
wreck of everyday work.” 
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HISTORY OF ENCYCLOPADIAS 


TABLE OF SUBJECTS. 
Puiny, 2ND CENTURY. 


Cosmography, Astronomy, Meteorology, Geography, Zoology, Botany, 
Medicine, Magic, Metals, Fine Arts, Mineralogy. 


MartTiaAnus CAPELLA, 5TH CENTURY. 


Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music. 


IstIpDORE OF SEVILLE, 7TH CENTURY. 


Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, Astronomy, 
Medicine, Chronology, God and Angels, The Church, Languages, Man, 
Animals, The Universe, Buildings, Metals, Farming, War, Ships, 
Domestic Life. 


VINCENT DE BEAvvals, 13TH CENTURY. 


God and Angels, Work .of the Six Days, viz., Light, Colours, Demons, 
Firmament, Waters and Earth, Plants, Birds, Fishes, Monsters, Animals, 
Man. Miracles, Sin, Nature of Things and Human Life, The Fall, Studies, 
Doctors, Dictionary, Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, Monastic Science, 
Economy, Law, Mechanical Arts, Medicine, Physics, Mathematics, Meta- 
physics, Theology, Chronology. 
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ALSTED, 16TH CENTURY. 


Hexologia, Technologia, Archeologia, Didactica, Lexica, Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Oratory, Poetry, Metaphysics, Pneumatics, Physics, Arith- 
métic, Geometry, Cosmography, Uranometica, Geography, Optics, 
Music, Ethics, Economics, Politics, Scholastics, Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicine, The Arts, Agriculture, Printing, Architecture, Magic, Alchemy, 
Mnemonics, Dipnosophistics, Tabaccologia, &c. 


CHAMBERS, 18TH CENTURY. 


Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Metaphysics, Pure Mathematics, 
Ethics and Theology, Chemistry, Mixed Mathematics, Medicine, Agri- 
culture, Ferrying and Hunting, Grammar, Heraldry, Rhetoric, Poetry. 


Diverot, 18TH CENTURY. 
I. History :— 


1. Keclesiastical: Traditions and History of the Church. 
2. Cwil: Memoirs, Antiquities, Chronicles. 
3. Lnterary. 
4. Natural: Uniformities and Wonders of Nature. 
5. The useful Arts: Work in Gold, Silver, Work in Precious Stones, in 
Tron, in Glass, in Leather, in Stone, in Silk, in Wood. 
IJ. PuHILosopHy :-— 
1. Metaphysics: Science of Being in General. 
2. Theology: Natural and Revealed Religion. 
3. Science of Man: Grammar, Logic, Moral Philosophy. 
4. Mathematics: Arithmetic,Geometry, Medicine, Astronomy, Optics, &c. 
5. Special Physics: Anatomy, Physiology, Meteorology, Geology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry. 
Ill. Porrry :— 
1. Narrative: Epic, Romance, &c. 
2. Dramatic: Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Pastoral. 
3. Art: Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, Music. 
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to renounce the theological career for which his parents had destined him. 
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GERMAN CRITIC AND DRAMATIST 


GotTHoLD Epuraim Lessine, who has frequently been styled the Luther of 
German literature, of the German drama, and of German art, was born at 
Kamenz, a small town in Upper Lusatia, a province of what was then the 
Electorate of Saxony. In early infancy his education was directed by his 
father, who was a learned pastor of the Lutheran Church, and by one of his 
cousins, who acted as a private tutor. At the tender age of eight he was 
admitted into the public grammar-school of his native town, and he was 
afterwards removed to the school of St. Afra at Meissen, where he studied 
the Latin, Greek, English, French, and Italian languages, philosophy and 
mathematics, with such eager assiduity that he often spent over his books 
the hours set apart for recreation and repose. In 1746 he entered the 
University of Leipzig. His early friendship with Schlegel, Mylius, Zacharie, 
and Weisse, the acquaintance he made with some of the actors at the Leipzig 
theatre, and, above all an irresistible inclination for the dramatic art, led him 
to renounce the theological career for which his parents had destined him. 
At the age of twenty-two he brought out a piece entitled “The Young 
Scholar.” It was followed by the “ Jews,” the “ Freethinker,” and other 
plays of the same kind, which were loudly applauded. Later in life he 
himself criticised with just severity these crude productions of his youth ; 
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indeed, he went so far as to disavow the authorship of certain works which, 
through the indiscreet zeal of friends, had been given to the world without 
his knowledge. 

In 1750 he undertook, conjointly with Mylius, a quarterly periodical 
devoted to the drama. It appeared at Berlin and was carried on for one 
year. At this period he studied the English and Spanish poets; and pub- 
lished a volume of original poems, under the title of “Trifles.” Going to 
Wittenberg he took his degree of Doctor in Philosophy, and there resumed 
a life of study, without attending classes, and passed his days in his own 
modest apartment, or in the University Library, opened to him by a friend 
who held the post of under-librarian. 

On his return to Berlin he gained a precarious livelihood by contri- 
buting literary articles to the Voss Gazette. A monthly supplement to that 
journal quaintly entitled “The newest out of the Kingdom of Wit,” was 
edited and almost entirely written by Lessing. Here he had free scope, and 
first exhibited the real powers of a genius which won for him afterwards the 
proud title bestowed by Macaulay, of being “beyond all dispute the first 
critic in Europe.” 

During a brief retreat at Potsdam he composed “ Miss Sara Sampson,” 
a tragedy, acted subsequently with success at Leipzig. This play contributed 
largely to free German literature from the prevalent imitation of French 
writers, and to give it a new and original character. In fact it marks a 
period, not only in Lessing's writings, but in the development of the national 
literature. The title, the names of the personages, as well as the place of 
action, sufficiently announce its source of inspiration. It is a domestic 
drama after the English pattern, the immediate materials being clearly 
derived from “ Clarissa Harlowe” and Lillo’s “ London Merchant.” 

At Berlin he formed a close intimacy with the famous Moses Men- 
delssohn and the celebrated publisher Nicolai. During his second residence 
in the Prussian capital his reputation gradually and imperceptibly increased ; 
his lively discussion with Pastor Lange, who had published a translation of 
Horace, drew upon him the attention of learned Germany; truth and talent 
were declared to be on his side; and the accomplished Michaelis of 
Gottingen publicly complimented the young controversialist. 

Lessing was about to visit Italy, and had already made preparations 
for his departure, when the events of the Seven Years’ War compelled him 
to relinquish the design. He now went back to Leipzig, where he conducted 
the “ Library of Belles Lettres,” a literary journal. 
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In the course of a third residence at Berlin he composed “ Philotas,” a 
drama which embodied the heroic sentiments of the period; and published 
his “ Fables” in prose, and “ Letters concerning Contemporary Literature.” 
The talent he’ displayed in criticism was so marked that he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Berlin. 

These multifarious labours enfeebled his health, and the constant 
poverty in which he lived induced him to accept the post of secretary to 
General Tauentzien, at Breslau. Five years later he withdrew from the 
uncongenial duties of this office, and returned to Berlin, having firmly 
resolved never to accept any other appointment which was not immediately 
connected with his favourite occupations. 

He now published the “ Laocoon,” by many regarded as his greatest 
work, which has exerted a permanent influence upon both literary and 
artistic criticism; and his most faultless drama, “ Minna von Barnhelm.” 
The latter is a genuine character comedy, a healthy delineation of real life ; 
not a one-sided impersonation of human vices or weaknesses. 

In 1768, Lessing, attached as Director to the Grand Theatre of 
Hamburg, gave expression, in his Dramaturgie, to his opinions on dramatic 
art, and on the masterpieces of the great French writers for the stage. His 
primary object was to destroy the predilection of the Germans for the false 
classicism of the French, and to justify Shakspeare and the romantic school. 

Lessing had just published his “ Antiquarian Letters,” and a charming 
little essay, “‘ How the Ancients represented Death,” when he was invited to 
Wolfenbiittel, under the powerful protection of Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, who appointed him his librarian with a salary of 600 thalers, “ rather 
that the library might serve him, than he the library.” He, however, dis- 
dained to regard the office as a sinecure, and in the course of his researches 
among the manuscripts he had the good fortune to discover the curious 
treatise of Berengarius on the doctrine of the Eucharist. While at Wolfen- 
buttel he displayed astonishing literary activity. As a special favour his 
writings were exempted from the censorship, but this privilege was withdrawn 
in consequence of an acrimonious controversy in which he engaged with 
some Lutheran divines. 

In the midst of these theological wranglings, which rapidly exhausted 
what remained of his health and strength, Lessing found time to write two 
of his most admired works, the tragedy of “ Emilia Galotti,” and “Nathan 
the Wise,” a dramatic poem, intended to inculcate the duty of toleration in 
matters of religion. 
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The “Fragments of an Anonymous Writer,” a work of ill repute, 
directed against the dogmas of Revelation, brought upon him formidable 
enmities which embittered the closing years of his life. These essays are 
negative and regard all positive creeds as human devices. 

His wife died in giving birth to his first child, who died with her. 
This terrible blow completely prostrated him; his spirits sank, and he 
became weary of existence. His theological conflicts alone afforded him a 
certain amount of relief ; and it was in his desperate struggle with what 
he considered intolerance that he developed his greatest energy, and the 
richest resources of his intellect. Worn out in mind and body, he ended 
his great career at the age of fifty-two, dying so poor that his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick, had to defray the expenses of his funeral. 

Lessing has had many biographers. One of the most recent and the 
most accomplished, Miss Helen Zimmern, remarks that he was a man in 
whom two ages, two opposed tendencies of thought, were combined in 
unique harmony. He exhibited in his person all the good elements of the 
eighteenth century, while he became the pioneer of the new. It was his 
peculiar characteristic to be at the same time the representative of his own 
and of a succeeding generation. For while the eighteenth century was 
negative and destructive, the nineteenth is affirmative and constructive : 
Lessing is both. He anticipated the nineteenth century in its tendency to 
return to the past, and its endeavours to disengage primitive truth from the 
disfiguring accretions of later ages. In this respect he presents a remarkable 
contrast to Voltaire: a contrast wholly to his advantage. In art, in religion, 
he helped towards the liberation of mankind from the shackles of mere tradi- 
tion and authority as such. But while he destroyed, he built; he did not 
use the thin weapons of persiflage to undermine both good and bad together, 
and leave his fellows shelterless. Hence it is that Lessing may lay claim to 
be the intellectual pioneer of our present culture. There are few depart- 
ments of thought into which he did not penetrate, and none into which he 
penetrated without leaving the impress of his genius behind him. So varied 
and catholic were his interests, that to many he is only known as a 
theologian, to others as an esthetician, to others again as a dramatist, 
poet, critic, or philologist. In one point only he did not free himself from 
a characteristic defect of his age ; and this was his indifference to the beauty 
and significance of Nature. In this respect alone he cannot be ranked as a 
precursor of Goethe, whom he anticipated in his attachment to the Greeks, 
to Shakspeare, and Spinoza. 
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GIBBON 


1737-1794 


GREATEST MODERN HISTORIAN 


Epwarp GirBgon, the greatest of English historians, was born at Putney, 
near London, in 1737. He was an extremely sickly child, and owed his life 
to the care of a maiden aunt. Ill health interrupted his education till his 
fifteenth year, when a change for the better took place, and permitted his 
father to send him to Oxford, where he studied little however. Already he 
had read many historical works. “Simon Ockley,” he says, “first opened 
my eyes, and I was led from one book to another till I had ranged round 
the circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had exhausted all 
that could be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and 
Turks, and the same ardour urged me to guess at the French of d’Herbelot, 
and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s ‘ Abulfaragius.’” As the 
next step after reading history, he attempted to write it, and began, at 
fifteen, the chronology of the age of Sesostris, which, it is needless to say, 
was never finished. 

The most noteworthy event in his Oxford career was his conversion, 
before the end of the first year, to the Catholic religion, through reading 
Middleton’s “ Free Inquiry” and Bossuet’s “ Variations of Protestantism.” 
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Obliged to leave college on this account, it was feared he would become a 
priest, and his father sent him to Lausanne, in Switzerland, as the pupil of 
a Protestant clergyman. He studied diligently, became proficient in French 
and Latin, and by a regular course of “ discussions, arguments, and judicious 
reading,” he recovered from the Catholic fever, only to relapse, like Bayle, 
from the profound study of two religions into the condition of a sceptiec. 
During this time he had fallen in love with the daughter of a Calvinist 
minister, the future Madame Necker. His father would not hear of this 
“ strange alliance,” and “after a painful struggle,” says Gibbon, “I sighed as 
a lover, but obeyed as a son.” 

He returned home in 1758, and shortly after published an “ Essay on 
the Study of Literature,” which was favourably received in Paris, and also 
began the formation of his famous library of 7,000 volumes, his “ Seraglio,” 
so useful to him in after years. For more than two years he served as 
captain in the Hampshire militia, at the time of the French Invasion 
panic. This active life improved his health, he says, made him an English- 
man anda soldier, and corrected the effect of long foreign residence and 
solitary studies. He found time when off duty to read Horace and review 
his studies. 

He had formed many projects for future historical works. Several 
subjects had been thought of, and some even commenced. He had pitched 
upon the expedition of Charles VIII. of France; then the crusade of 
Richard I. had appeared attractive. To these in turn succeeded the history 
of Edward the Black Prince, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
But they were all relinquished, and at last he comes to two conclusions— 
“first, that his subject must not be English; and secondly, it must not be 
narrow. 

The danger of a war with France being over, Gibbon set out to visit 
Paris and Italy, and it was at Rome, in 1764, “seated amidst the ruins of 
the Capitol, while barefooted friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter,” that he resolved to write the “ History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” He returned to England full of his idea, but it was 
not till after the death of his father in 1770 that he could set himself 
seriously to work. He settled the estate, moved to London, and began to 
write, the first volume appearing in 1776, the same year which saw a new 
empire born in the West. 
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The publication of the volume created a great sensation, and Gibbon 
found his reputation established amidst universal applause. Its vast plan so 
well conceived, and executed in polished and elegant style, gave the work 
a rapid and brilliant success. Even those who might with justice be 
considered his rivals—Robertson, Ferguson, and Hume—sent him warm 
congratulations. 

Gibbon had in 1774 become a member of Parliament under Lord 
North’s administration, but as, according to his own account, he had entered 
upon a public career ‘“‘ without patriotism and without ambition,” he proved 
but an indifferent politician; and when in 1782 Lord North resigned, he 
retired to Lausanne to lead a more retired life. Here, in a charming house 
on the borders of Lake Geneva, he terminated his great history in 1787, 
and immediately started for England to arrange for its publication. 

The spring of 1788 saw him again settled at Lausanne, where he 
resided till 1793, when he resolved on another visit to England, this time to 
comfort his old friend Holroyd, who had lost his wife. ‘Though Gibbon was 
now feeble in health, and corpulent to an extraordinary degree, the fatigue 
and dangers even of the journey were nothing to the affection he felt for 
his bereaved friends, and he hastened to mingle his tears with theirs. He 
arrived after a rapid journey in his usual health, but at the end of six months 
Edward Gibbon was no more. He died in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
of dropsy, from which he had suffered for thirty-two years. 

Cotter Morrison, in his recent life of Gibbon, thus speaks of his work : 

“The sudden and rapid expansion of historic studies in the middle of 
the eighteenth century constitutes one of the great epochs of literature. 
Up to the year 1750 no great historical work had appeared in any modern 
language. The instances that seem to make against this remark will be 
found to confirm it. They consist of memoirs, contemporary documents, in 
short, materials for history, but not history itself. Excellent as were the 
Scotch historians—Hume, in style nearly perfect; Robertson, admirable for 
gravity and shrewd sense—they left much to be desired. It is not doing 
them injustice to say that these eminent men were a sort of modern Livies, 
chiefly occupied with the rhetorical part of their work, and not over-inclined 
to waste their time in ungrateful digging in the deep mines of historic lore. 
Obviously the place was open for a writer who should unite all the broad 
spirit of comprehensive survey with the thorough and minute patience of a 
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Benedictine, whose subject, mellowed by long brooding, should have sought 
him rather than he it ; whose whole previous course of study had been an 
unconscious preparation for one great effort which was to fill his life. When 
Gibbon sat down to write his book, the man had been found who united 
these difficult conditions. 

The decline and fall of Rome is the greatest event in history. It 
occupied a larger portion of the earth’s surface, it affected the lives and 
fortunes of a larger number of human beings than any other revolution on 
record. For it was essentially one, though it had for its theatre the civilized 
world. Great revolutions and catastrophes happened before it and have 
happened since, but nothing which can compare with it in volume and mere 
size. Nor was it less morally. The destruction of Rome was not only the 
destruction of an empire, it was the destruction of a phase of human thought, 
of a system of human beliefs, of morals, politics, civilization, as all these had 
existed in the world for ages. 

The book is such a marvel of knowledge at once wide and minute, 
that even now, after numbers of labourers have gone over the same ground, 
with only special objects in view, small segments of the great circle which 
Gibbon fills alone, his word is still one of the weightiest that can be quoted. 
Modern research has unquestionably opened out points of view to which he 
did not attain, but when it comes to close investigation, we rarely fail to 
find that he has seen it, dropped some pregnant hint about it, more valuable 
than the dissertations of other men. As Mr. Freeman says, ‘Whatever else 
is read, Gibbon must be read too.’” 
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CHRONOLOGY OF HIS LIFE 


1737 BORN AT PUTNEY. 

1749 AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL . 

1752 ENTERED OXFORD 

1753 ABJURES PROTESTANTISM . 

1754 RE-CONVERTED AT LAUSANNE . 

1760-3 CAPTAIN IN HAMPSHIRE MILITIA . 
1764 VISITED FRANCE AND ROME 

1774 M.P. FOR LISKEARD ; : ; 
1776 FIRST VOLUME OF “ DECLINE AND FALL” 
1783 WENT TO LAUSANNE TO RESIDE 

1788 “ DECLINE AND FALL” FINISHED 

1794. DIED IN LONDON . 
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CONTENTS OF THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


. From the Antonines to the Emperors Decius, Gallus, Valerian, &c., 


and General Irruption of Barbarians, 2nd century —260. 


. From Reign of Claudius to Victories of Julian in Gaul, 268—359. 


. From Conversion of Constantine to Final Destruction of Paganism, 


386—490, 


. From Division of Empire between Arcadius and Honorius to 


Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, 395—455. 


. From Zeno and Anastasius, Emperors of the East, to Conquest and 


Death of Chosroes, 456—628. 


. From Cyril of Alexandria and First Council of Ephesus to Defeats 


and Victories of Greek Emperors in the East, 412—963. 


From State of the Eastern Empire in the Xth Century to Victory of 
Genoese over the Venetians and Greeks, 733—1352. 


From Agressions of Zingis Khan, Moguls and Tartars to Conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks, 1206—1453. 
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SOURCES OF THE PORTRAITS 


HERODOTUS. 


Line engraving, double-headed marble bust Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Antique, Rome. Bein del. et sculpsit. Proof. Didot Coll. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Antique bust now in the Louvre. Line engraving. Gio, Domenico Campiglia 
dis. Sylvestro Pomared inc. Tucidide, Bell. Ill. Rhet. num. 89. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


From the antique bust in the Louvre. Fine stipple engraving by Vauthier and 
Mecon. Forms one of a series published by Mécon and Vauthier. Many busts of 
Demosthenes exist, and nearly all agree. 


CICERO. 


One of the series by Mécon and Vauthier. Stipple engraving after the bust 
formerly in the cabinet of the Duke of Wellington. Portraits of Cicero show great 
differences, the likeness here being the favourite. ‘ 


TACITUS. 


Lith. par Julien d’aprés l’antique. The usual portrait with whiskers is spurious. 
Portraits of Tacitus are rare. 


PLUTARCH. 


From an ancient bas-relief discovered at Naples. Painted in grisaille to two- 
thirds life-size and reduced. 


il APPENDIX TO VOLUME YI. 


MONTAIGNE. 


Fine line engraving by St. Aubin, enlarged one-tenth. The likeness is 
characteristic, others of Montaigne being more or less idealised. 


MONTESQUIEU. 


Line engraving by a French artist, drawn from life, in the style of a medallion, 
the idea of the artist being to give it a Roman character. 


VOLTAIRE. 
Old coloured mezzo-tint engraving from the painting by Garneray. Engraved 
by Mix. Scarce. 
DIDEROT. 
Peint par L. M. Vanloo. Gravé par David. Line engraving. Didot Coll. 


LESSING. 
Line engraving by Sichling, from a painting by A. Graaf. One of a series— 
Portraits of eminent Germans. 
GIBBON. 


From a picture after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. This is the only 
portrait of Gibbon. 
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